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CHAPTER I. 

THE BLUE FAVOUR. 

UNTIE ! darling auntie ! do tell me a 
story, it is such a very long time since 
you have told me one/* exclaimed a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl, and springing upon her 
aunt's knee, and throwing both arms around her, 
the sprite enforced her request by hugs and 
kisses without number. 

"Gently! gently, my darling," said Miss 
Hanwell, unfastening the arms she loved to 
feel entwined around her neck; "if you squeeze 
me so tightly I shall not be able to comply 
with your request, and as I feel in a mood for 
'story telling' this evening, if you will set me 
free, I will try and amuse you, particularly as 
we shall be all by ourselves to-night, for papa 
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I know will not be at hoine until the last 

train.'* 

• ■ ■ . 

"Oh you dear good auntie, I am so pleased 
to hear you say you are in a mood for ^ story 
telling/ for I know by that you have a real 
nice story in your head — is it a 'make up/ 
or a true tale/' 

''Well, Netta, my story will be nearly true, 
but I shall be obliged to add some fiction to 
it, for I cannot accurately remember all the 
real conversation that must have taken place 
during the occurrence of the little events I 
wish to relate to you. You have often asked 
me, my love, to teU you of my school-days, but 
I have not thought you old enough to be 
interested in anything that took place during 
my stay at the Miss Bullers^ but now you are 
eleven, I think you will be pleased to know 
many little things which greatly interested me 
when about your age, and I know, my dear, 
the fact of 'Auntie Marian' having been one 
of the characters in the story, will add greatly 
to your enjoyment of my little history." 
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^'Tou are quite right, auntie dear," replied 
Annette, ''and now please make a real story 
about what you are going to tell me, begin 
quite at the beginning, just as if you were 
writing in a book, only wait one moment that 
I may take Daisy May upon my lap." And so 
saying, Netta dragged a huge white pussy upon 
her knee, and as the cat was quite accus- 
tomed to be treated with rough yet real 
affection by her little mistress, she made no 
resistance, but nestled closely into the child's 
arms. ''Now auntie, darling, we are quite 
ready, so please begin." 

"Shall I say 'Once upon a time?'" 

" Oh no, that is so old-fashioned.'* 

"Well then, I must try another beginning, 
perhaps you wiU not mind my saying, 'Many 
years ago.'" 

Netta nodded by way of assent, so Miss 
Hanwell repeated: — 

"Many years ago, I was rather ailing, and 
the doctors pronounced that I must go for 
some time to the seaside. As you have heard, 

B 2 
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Netta, grandpapa and dear grannie lived in 
London^ the only thing therefore that could be 
done for me was to go to a boarding-school. 
Great discussions took place as to ^ where' I 
was to be sent; my mother could not bear 
parting with me, for not only was I her eldest 
daughter, but having been weakly, I had 
required more attention than my healthy little 
brothers and sisters, and therefore my claims 
upon her loving heart had been greater. She 
had had me nearly always with her, and I 
loved her with intense affection, so that the 
idea of parting was very sad to both of us, 
but with the real unselfish love of a good 
mother, she resolved to stifle her own feelings, 
and consented to my going away. 

"Just at this time, some very old friends of 
my father and mother came to London; they 
kept a school for a small number of young 
ladies, and they begged so much to have the 
care of me, that my parents agreed to their 
request. My mother knew them well, and felt 
sure I should be happier with them than with 
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any strangers, and my father seeing how 
anxious she was for me to be under the Miss 
Bullers' care, kindly consented to the plan, 
although he disliked my going so far from 
home. 

"Eodemouth, the watering-place in which the 
Miss Bullers lived, was more than a hundred 
miles from London, and no railway had 
yet reached it within at least thirty miles; 
this, however, could not be helped, so I was 
sent, or rather I should say taken, to Grove 
House, Eodemouth, and very grieved I was to 
leave my dear home; but, after the first few 
weeks, I became reconciled to the change, and 
I do not believe any little school-girl could have 
been happier than I was with the Miss Bullers. 
There were three of them, the eldest was many 
years older than her sisters, who were twins. 
She had not received such a good education as 
they had, and, although clever, was not in any 
way accomplished. Her one talent was singing, 
and to this day, my darling, I have never heard 
so sweet, so melodious a voice. We often used 
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to say that Miss Boiler's singing on Sunday 
evenings, when we all used to sing hynms in 
the drawing-room, made ns think of the angels, 
and raised onr thoughts to higher things. It 
was always a question amongst us, who would 
be the fortunate one to stand next to Miss 
Buller, so that we might hear her better than 
the others. She was the housekeeper, and took 
what we called, the 'mother's part' in our 
establishment; if any of us were ill we were 
immediately taken into her dressing-room to 
sleep, so as to be entirely under her loving 
care. We aU loved her very dearly, and many, 
I know, beside myself, have had reason to 
thank God for the sweet example she set us, 
and for the Christian principles she instilled into 
our minds, without at any time * preaching.' 

" The twin Miss Bullers were quite different from 
one another in appearance. Miss Catherine was 
tall and dark, very clever, played beautifully 
on the organ and piano, and her knowledge, 
too, of languages was to us marvellous; she 
could talk fluently to any foreigners who came 
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to Grove House, and we all believed that had a 
Chinese unexpectedly paid a visit to Bode- 
mouth, Miss Catherine would have been per- 
fectly competent to converse with him in his 
native tongue. She had been governess in some 
families of rank. Some of the daughters of her 
old pupils were now at school, ataiongst others, 
the little Lady Mary Frazer, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Banff. Her mamma had been 
educated by Miss Catherine, and it was at Lord 
Maundsley's, Lady Banff's father, that she met 
many celebrated characters; Miss Catherine had 
actually talked with the Duke of Wellington, and 
been introduced to Walter Scott, and Moore. 
How proud we all felt at these facts, and how 
we entreated her to repeat her conversations 
with the 'L:on Duke,' and other celebrities. I 
think we respected Miss Catherine more than 
we loved her; we never could help feeling a 
little awed at her stately manner, and when 
with her we were always what you, my old pet, 
call, *on our best behaviour.' Miss Barbara, 
the other twin, was slight and fair; she looked 
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very delicate, but was never ill. She too was 
clever, excelled in drawing and painting, and 
played charmingly on the harp; she had also 
been governess in a good family. Teaching us 
English was one of her departments. We were 
very fond of Miss Barbara, and our affection 
was mingled with some pity, for a report had 
been spread that she was to have been married 
to an officer, but he was killed in battle. This 
circumstance was quite sufficient for us to feel 
an additional interest in Miss Barbara, although, 
I doubt if she ever knew that we were aware 
of her great trial. 

"And now I have only one more member of 
the Buller family to mention, but it would not 
be just to the memory of their faithful old 
Margaret, if I left her out; she had lived fifty 
years with the family, and was as hale and 
active as any young person. I have often 
thought how invaluable she would have been to 
Dickens. She was such a character, always 
regarding the Miss Bullers as girls, finding fault 
with them all, even with Miss Catherine. She 
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always spoke of them as ^my ladies/ and no 
one coald have persuaded her that ^her ladies' 
were not superior to any other ladies ever seen. 
The wonderful words she used were a constant 
amusement; we all greatly enjoyed a little chat 
with the kind old woman. She was the only 
servant in the house to whom we were allowed 
to speak; she never forgot herself in any way, 
always respectful to *her ladies' pupils.' Old 
Margaret had lived with the Eev. Dr. Buller 
when he was in possession of a valuable living, 
and when, after his death, a series of losses 
befell his daughters, the faithful creature clung 
more closely to them, and served them with 
real devotion and affection." 

''Auntie, dear, is that the old Margaret that 
you were talking about the other night, to Mrs. 
WUton?" 

" Yes ; for if you remember, I told you Mrs. 
Wilton had been a very dear old school-fellow 
of mine." 

"What was her name, auntie?" 

•*Lucy Holms; and tho little story I am 
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going to tell yon is connected with her family. 
Lucy was rather yonnger than myself, her 
papa lived in the town of Bodemouth ; he was 
a banker, and her mamma was one of the 
sweetest women I ever knew, she reminded me 
of my own dear mother, and perhaps that was 
the reason I won her attention, for the first 
time Lucy took me to her home to spend a 
day,, when we bade Mrs. Holms * good-bye' at 
night, she gave her child such a motherly hug 
and so many kisses that I burst into tears, 
and when asked the reason of my sudden grief 
I sobbed out: 'I wish I was with my own dear 
mamma, to have such hugs and kisses.' From 
that time Mrs. Holms was always kinder to 
me than to any other of Lucy's school-fellows. 
I constantly went home with her, and once or 
twice I stayed a few days with the family at the 
pretty country house they had about ten miles 
from Bodemouth. Lucy's papa was also a good 
friend to me — ^not pnly to me, however, but to 
every one; he was a hearty good-tempered man, 
always endeavouring to do some good. Not 
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hayiiig been rich all his life, he was better able 
than many who mean well to assist those who . 
required help; his father was of humble origin. 
Margaret told us that old Mr. Holms came 
into the town with only sixpence in his pocket, 
that the first morning of his arrival he held 
the horse of an influential man in the town^ 
from whom he received a few pence. Being an 
intelligent-looking boy, he attracted Mr. Brown- 
low's attention, and through him found a 
situation ^at a shipping agent's. Step by step 
Mr. Holms rose, and became in time a rich 
banker; he never, however, lived in any style 
himself, preferring to keep in the smaU house 
in which his wife died. I have often been to 
see him with Lucy, he was such a funny, 
looking little old man, and wore a brown wig, 
which always seemed to be slipping • on one 
side; this gave him such a comical appearance, 
it was difficult not to laugh, but then he had 
a kind smile for us and was always glad to see 
us, and what I must own I liked better than 
smiles, he often gave Lucy and myself hand- 
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some presents; in fact I liked him so much that 
his wig being so constantly awry, made me feel 
sorry, for it made him look so ludicrous. Lucy 
was as bad as myself about the wig, and asked 
her mamma if someone could not tell grandpapa 
of it, but Mrs. Holms said she feared the old 
gentleman would feel hurt if interfered with, 
and she praised us for trying not to smile at 
him, adding, that the dear old gentleman felt 
keenly the rude behaviour of Mrs. Mark Holms' 
children, who absolutely ridiculed him to his 
face. 

Mr. Mark was the eldest son. My Mr. Holms 
was Mr. John, the second son. The brothers 
were very different; Mark was proud, and in 
fact an upstart. He lived in London, only 
coming to Eodemouth for a few months in 
the year; his wife was still prouder than 
himself, and gave herself unbounded airs; she 
was cousin to a Scotch baronet, and I believe 
on that account she considered she had con- 
ferred great honour upon the Holms' family 
for marrying Mr. Mark. 
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"No two families could be more nnlike than 
my friends and the Mark Holms, but still they 
kept on friendly terms with one another, and 
dear amiable Mrs. John put up with much 
impertinence from Mrs. Mark for her husband's 
sake. Lucy disliked her cousins exceedingly, and 
no wonder, for Ariadne and Juliet Holms were 
the most disagreeable girls you can imagine ; 
they were about our own age, but being dressed 
very womanly they seemed much older. They 
had a French governess and a German maid, 
and learnt all sorts of accomplishments, but 
whether they were too much indulged to be 
taught anything, or their instructresses neglected 
them, I do not know, but they certainly were 
not at all clever. Ariadne and Juliet used to 
come sometimes to see their cousin Lucy; we 
wondered at first why they took the trouble to 
come to Grove House, but we found out that 
their motive was to talk to little Lady Mary 
Frazer, and to Addie Calvert, who was the 
daughter of a very rich baronet. They liked 
when talking to their London friends to be ablo 
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to mention *Mary Frazer* and 'Addie Calvert' 
as if they were on intimate terms with our 
two school-fellows. Little did the simple-minded 
Lady Mary imagine that the reason the Miss 
Holms appeared so pleased with her accounts of 
her dogs and pony, and took such an interest 
in the views of her highland home^ was only 
because her papa was the Earl of Banff/' 
Is Lady Mary alive, auntie?" said Netta. 
No, my pet, she died a few years ago; she 
was never very strong, and .that was one reason 
why she came to Eodemouth. You would have 
envied her, my darling, one of Jber possessions, 
she had the sweetest little dog you ever saw/* 
"Oh, auntie, what was its name?" 
"Bijou 1 We often called it * Beautiful B/ It 
really was a darUng doggie; I cannot tell you 
half its clever tricks ; he slept in his mistress's 
room, in fact very seldom left her side; but he 
was a pet with us all excepting with old 
Margaret, and she was always afraid he would 
some day turn against her cats, although the ' 
animals seemed very happy together/' 
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"Pray tell me about the cats?" said Netta. 

"I shall never really get to my story if I 
stop so often on the way/* 

''Bat, auntie, you promised a real story, and 
in a book there is always a great deal of begin- 
ning." 

" But, if I do not take care, my beginning will 
be so long I shall tire you before I reach the 
end." 

"Oh, no, my auntie, I like your stories too 
much for that." 

"And n6w I must mention another school-fellow, 
she has much to do with the little events I 
want to tell you. 

"When I was twelve years old, Isabel Norton 
arrived; she was about my own age, but much 
taller and very clever. She was a handsome 
well-grown girl, with piercing black eyes that 
seemed to look you through and through; when 
in a good temper, Isabel was a very pleasant 
companion, but at times she was very hateful; 
her papa was a major in the army; having 
delicate health, he was ordered abroad, so Miss 
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Norton and her three eldest brothers were sent 
to school, her parents only taking their two 
youngest children with them to Italy. Isabel 
had never left home before; she did not like the 
idea of school-life, and made herself so dis- 
agreeable that we all wished her friends had not 
selected the Miss Bailers' establishment for her 
education; she ridiculed every one, and found 
fault with everything. Miss BuUer had asked us 
to be kind to her, and we really did try to do our 
best, but no one could please her. She insisted 
upon taking the lead in all school transactions, 
even trying to put Carrie Morris, who was 
seventeen, and Nora and Dorothy Moore on 
one side ; they were, our eldest girls, and had 
been at the school for years. But now, my 
darling Netta, I hear nurse coming for you, so 
we must say * good-night.' I will continue my 
tale to-morrow." 

To-morrow came, but Miss HanweU was too 
much engaged to fulfil her promise to her little 
niece. The next day Netta went with her papa 
on a visit to another aunt, and when she 
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returned, Auntie Marian told her pet that as 
she had remembered several events connected 
with her school-fellows, she thought it best to 
write them down, so that . there would be no 
more interruptions, and Annette could read for 
herself, instead of Auntie Marian relating the 
little episodes by piecemeal, trusting that she 
would be amused, and at the same time learn 
something good from Auntie Marian's school- 
fellows. 

"Isabel had been some time at school before 
we found out that she was not at all particular 
about taking trifles that did not belong to her; 
sometimes it would be a pencil or a pen, and 
at another time she would coolly help herself 
to wools or paper, and when found out she 
would either deny the charges altogether, or 
else call us 'over-particular!' 

" * You - are such fussy girls ! * she would 
exclaim. 

'** Fussy or not, Isabel,' said Adelaide Calvert, 
*you have no right to appropriate our belong- 
ings, without even asking our permission," 
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'' I do not know if the Miss Bnllers were aware 
of half Isabel's misdoings, but if they did know, 
I suppose they thought it best not to inter- 
fere. They pitied the girl, she had been so 
badly brought up. Major Norton's regiment had 
been stationed in different countries, and Isabel 
had had all sorts of governesses, some of them 
evidently very unprincipled. 

"Mrs. Norton was always engaged with her 
babies, or her husband's delicate health, and 
had therefore left her clever eldest girl to 
strangers. This was, of course, very sad for 
Isabel, for she had no home companion; she 
was so tyrannical that her brothers always quar- 
relled with her, she therefore spent the most 
of her time with the foreign servants, for it 
seems no governess could put up for any time 
with such a disagreeable pupil. Isabel was to 
be pitied, for her father spoilt his handsome 
daughter, and her mother found her so trouble-; 
some she neglected her. 

"At last, however, the Miss BuUers were obliged 
to hear of Isabel's delinquencies, and as I was 
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the victim of her deceit and untruthfulness, I 
well remember every event connected with her 
naughtiness. 

''Just at this time there was a general election, 
and as Mr. Mark Holms was one of the candi- 
dates for representing the town of Bodemouth, 
we girls were intensely excited; you, my darling 
Netta, have no idea how much interest we took 
in elections; we did not understand anything 
about politics, and as to which side the gentle- 
men took, but the side on which our fathers 
and uncles voted was of course the one we 
were interested in, and there was as much 
discussion as to our colours, as there now is 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Bace. 
Mr. Mark Holms' colour was light blue, 
and we all, out of compliment to our school- 
fellow Lucy, wore as much blue as we could 
collect; we could not be particular as to the 
exact shade. It afforded us much amusement 
to rout out blue ties and bows; I well remember 
Addie Calvert being in mourning, we suggested 

that she should have a piece of blue ribbon 

c 2 
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pinned on to her dress like a foreign order. 
Kind Mrs. John Hobns had promised, if her 
brother-in-law should be the successful candidate, 
to give every one of us a blue rosette to wear 

at our dancing master's annual ball, which 
was to take place two days after the election; 
80 a few hours after he was elected, a large box 
arrived at Grove House, full of sweetly pretty 
blue favours. Now we were all to go the 
next day to see the new member's procession; 
the old fashion of chairing the member was 
abolished, but it was still the custom for the 
successful candidate to enter the town he was 
to represent in * grand style,' and as our 
house was out of the town, and the procession 
would not pass it, the Miss Bullers had engaged 
a room in the High-street, in which were three 
windows, so that we might have a good view 
of all that was to be seen. 

"It was a bright day, although the end oi 
November, and we all enjoyed the excitement 
beyond everything; the weather was sufficiently 
warm for us to have the windows open, so we 
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heard the bands of music playing delightfully; 
we liked watching the crowd, in fact we liked 
it all as young folks ought to do, and I own 
to having felt a secret pride in the idea that 
the Hero of all this fuss was uncle to my 
especial favourite, dear Lucy. By the time 
we had finished all the cakes thoughtful Miss 
BuUer had brought with her, we heard shouts 
*they are coming;' then how we strained our 
necks, and how those who were in the second 
row leaned upon the others who were in 
front; some of our party were *put out' 
because they were not next to the open window; 
but after all, I found it not so very desirable 
to have the whole weight of another head and 
shoulders upon my back; I thought straining 
your neck was less fatiguing. The bands now 
came nearer, playing most cheerily, banners wore 
waved most vigorously, several carriages full of 
ladies and gentlemen passed, and at last, amid 
the most deafening cheers, our member appeared 
in an open carriage drawn by four grey 
horses, all with blue rosettes at their ears. 
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and two postilions in blue silk jackets^ who 
cracked their whips so loudly, they frightened 
the small children in the crowd. Mrs. Mark 
Holms was seated next to the new member, 
and on the opposite seat were Ariadne and 
Juliet, dressed, of course, like their mamma, 
completely in blue, smiling with gratified pride, 
at the same time, I suspected, they were 
frightened at the crowd. On the box of the 
carriage, between two gentlemen connected with 
the election, was seated Lucy's little brother, 
Leonard Holms; he was a lovely child, about 
eight years old, and with his long golden 
curls hanging over his blue velvet tunic, made 
a picture well worth coming to see. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Holms had no son, so they made so 
much fuss with their eldest nephew, that his 
parents were in dread of his being spoilt; Mrs. 
Mark had begged for Leonard to be with them 
in the procession; his father and mother had 
declined at first, but grandpapa had wished it 
so much they did not like to refuse the request. 
The dear little fellow nodded and kissed his 
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hand to Lucy, and we were all pleased to see 
Ms handsome face tamed towards our window. 
After the procession was over, we waited for the 
€rowd to disperse^ and then we prepared for our 
return. I was to go home with Lucy to spend 
the rest of the day at her mamma's; Miss 
Barbara was going with us^ and just as we 
three were wishing the others * good-bye/ the 
orowd seemed suddenly to press upon us; Isabel 
Norton was close to me, and somehow, it would 
be impossible to explain how it happened, but 
we both lost our blue favours; I saw Isabel's 
crushed under a countryman's great foot, but 
I lost sight of mine altogether. I was in deep 
distress, because, Netta, I must own to you I was 
very heedless, and quite as careless as a 
dear little woman I love very much. I felt, too, 
60 ashamed to go to Mrs. Holms without the 
favour she had so kindly given me; however, 
I could not help it, Miss Barbara said it was 
of no use looking for it, and that it was very 
careless of me to pin it on set badly ; she w&s 
light to be angry with me, but I felt so 
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grieved at the idea of appearing before Lucy's 
mamma without my rosette, that her deserved 
reproofs I fear were lost on me, besides I felt 
sure every one in the house would wear a 
blue rosette or something of the same colour. 
Just as I expected, servants with blue ribbons 
in their caps, the children in blue frocks, even 
the baby with a blue sash and shoulder-knots; 
Mrs. John looking so pretty in her rich blue 
silk dress, blue to be seen everywhere; so when 
I went upstairs to take off my bonnet, I told 
Lucy I could not go down to dinner. I began 
to cry, and was so unhappy that she said 
she would go and tell her mother of my loss. 
Dear, kind Mrs. Holms, she soon came to me, 
and telling me to dry my tears, she showed 
me a blue rosette. 'There, my dear Marian, 
this is the very last favour we have in the 
house; I will give it to you, but you really 

must be careful this time, for you will not 
like to go to the ball to-morrow without one 
I am sure. I am sorry I have not another 
for Isabel Norton,' continued Lucy's mother, 
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'but there is not a piece of this coloured ribbon 
in the town; I sent nurse out for some this 
morning/ 

''I kissed her again and again, and as she 
returned my embraces she said, looking at me 
so lovingly with her sweet soft brown eyes, 
'I think Marian is in too great haste at times, 
even a rosette requires a little attention to 
be pinned on securely.' 

"No more reproach than that, but I felt her 
words far more than the sharpest scolding. I 
kept looking at my favour all day to see that 
it was safe, until some one suggested that as 
Lucy and myself were to wear the rosettes at 
the ball, we had better take them off or they 
would lose their freshness. I gladly unpinned 
mine, and wishing to be very careful, I asked 
Mrs. Holms' maid to give me a piece of paper 
to put it in; Letty fetched me a sheet of 
note paper and at the same time said: — 

" * I am sorry Miss Marian I have not quite a 
clean sheet cf paper, but you see there are only 
a few words scribbled on it by Master Lennie.' 
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'^'Oh! it does not matter, Letty, thank yon 
for bringing it to me.' I looked at the paper, 
and saw in Lennie's large text hand, * My dear 
Lucy/ and then a large blot. I mention all 
this, my darling, because you will soon see how 
the trifling circumstances of a few written words 
proved Isabel's deceit. 

"When I went back to school, I put my 
cherished rosette into a little box in my drawer. 
Isabel slept in my room as well as Lucy; she 
was in bed when we returned, but I noticed 
after I called Lucy's attention to my careful- 
ness, that she sat upright in bed and stared at 
me. Now to be stared at with Isabel's great 
fierce black eyes was not pleasant, in fact very 
tryiQg, so I said rather nervously, 'what is the 
matter with you, Isabel ? ' * Oh,' she exclaimed, 
*have you had another favour given to you?' 

"'Yes,' I replied, 'Mrs. Holms has given me 
one, and she is sorry she has not another for 
you.' 

" ' Oh, I daresay; I do not suppose she said 
anything of the sort; no doubt you wheedled 
her out of one.' 
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"*I did not, Isabel/ I answered angrily, 
'you are always so spiteful and unjust.' 
' "No doubt we should soon have been en- 
gaged in a regular quarrel, for I was very 
irritable, I am sorry to say, and lost my temper 
at the slightest provocation, but, fortunately, just 
then old Margaret appeared for our lamp, so Lucy 
and I had to hurry into bed, as the good old 
soul always insisted upon 'tucking us up.' 
I did not want to go to sleep quarrelling, so 
asked Isabel 'to. make it up.' 

***I shall not,' she replied; *I know you do 
not mean it, and you are very glad for me 
to be the only one at the ball without a 
favour; you do not wish me to look as if 
I belonged to you.' She said several more 
spiteful things, but after a short silence she 
exclaimed : — 

"I will be even with you, I'll get a favour 
somewhere, you shall see if I don't ! ' 

"The next morning when we were preparing 
our lessons for Miss Catherine, to the surprise of 
all, Isabel said she had found her favour. 
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"/Found it!* exclaimed half a dozen voices; 
'where, and when?* 

"*But, Isabel/ said Lucy, *it must be too 
dirty to wear!* 

" * And BO it was,' answered Isabel very crossly; 
*but I suppose I am clever enough to wash 
it; Effie saw me pick it, did you not, little 
one?' and she turned to the child, who although 
nearly our own age, was so delicate-looking and 
small that she was always treated by the school 
as a play-thing and pet. 

" ' Well,' said, Evelyn Wyndham, ' I pointed it 
out to Isabel, but just as she was going to pick it 
up, Miss Buller dragged me away.' 

"'Why did you not tell us aU this before, 
Isabel?' asked Nora Moore; *we were pitying 
you and Marian so much last night for losing 
your rosettes, and it seems after all we might 
have spared our compassion for both of you.' 
, ** * Oh Norrie,' cried out my ever ready champ- 
ion, Lucy, 'how could Marian help it, she 
could not hear what you were all talking about 
when she was with us.' 
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"*0f course not,' said Addie Calvert; *how 
absurd you are, Norrie.* 

''Just then Miss Catherine's well-lmo\m step 
^as heard, and our heads bent, immediately, 
over our books. Oar lesson required the use of 
the globes, and, I must tell you, dear Netta, 
one of old Margaret's odd expressions: she 
persisted in calling one globe the 'Earthly,' 
and the other the 'Heathenish,' and declared 
those were the names she was taught to call 
them at her school; she wondered how 'her 
ladies' could allow the 'Heathenish' globe to 
stand in the study — 'such horrid figures' painted 
on it; she did not believe they could be the 
proper names for the stars of heaven. 

"I could not imagine why Isabel had been 
80 sly about her favour, but, being anxious to 
obtain the prize, I was soon too much occupied 
to think any more about it, for we were to have 
a half-holiday if wo could manage to get 
through our work before dinner. Isabel and 
myself were generally pretty even as to om 
marks. As none of the other girls were at all 
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near'QSy I suppose she considered me a rival, 
and therefore treated me very onkindlyy being 
evidently jealons of me; it was very disagree- 
able for me, and prevented me feeling as happy 
as I used to do before Isabel came to school* 
I conld not help telling my kind friend Mrs. 
Holms about my school troubles: she used 
to say 'be patient, and, no doubt, you will 
meet with your reward; and remember, my dear 
Marian, these little trials are sent to prepare 
you for your future life; you must ask for 
assistance to bear them, for, if you trust merely 
to your own strength, you will fail, and try, 
dear child, not to forget our Blessed Saviour's 
words : ' To do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you.' 

"Lucy used to be dreadfully angry at times 
with Isabel, for behaving so badly to me. This 
morning Isabel was unusuaUy provoking to me : 
I nearly lost my temper several times, and then 
I should have forfeited some marks. This was 
the reason Isabel tried to irritate me, but I 
was able to stifle my angry feelings, and had 
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the satisfaction of receiving praise from Miss 
Catherine, She also spoke very sharply to 
Isabel, saying, 'if she showed such jealous 
feeling towards me, she should be degraded to a 
lower class.' This would, indeed, have been a 
fearful punishment to the proud girl. At length, 
school was over (we were to have a half- 
holiday), and we said we would go upstairs 
and look at our new frocks. Jast as I was 
rushing out of the room with Lucy, Isabel said, 
*0h, Marian, I wish you would have a game ot 
chess with me, I should like to try and beat 
you once more— you know you left off conqueror 
last time we played.' I hesitated, for I longed 
to see my finery, and to have a chat with my 
especial friend, when I recollected the words, 
'good for evil,' so I turned back, and was 
rewarded by beating Isabel every game : she 
seemed to me to pay no attention to the 
game. 'Isabel,' I said, 'what is the matter with 
you?, you do not play so sharply as usual.' She 
answered, very crossly, 'Matter, nothing is the 
matter; only I do not like losing game after 
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game, and I \7on't play anymore :* so saying, 
she brushed all the men off the board, just as I 
was going to say 'checkmate', for the third 
time. I did not mind, I was too glad to run 
upstairs to Lucy, an I to look at our pretty 
dresses. 

"We were all to be dressed alike, white silk 
frocks with white net over-skirts, white satin 
sashes and shoes. I did feel proud of mine, 
and that I must own, for I had never had any 
evening dress so grand before, and I wished my 
dear mother could have seen her Marian when 
dressed for Mons. Vervier's ball. When we 
had laid out all our things — ^gloves, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and all — ^I exclaimed, ' now for my 
favour ; it was good of your mamma, Lucy, to 
give it to me, I should have felt so wretched to 
have been without one:' so I went to my 
drawer, and opened my little paper box, in 
which I had laid my blue rosette so carefully 
the night before; but, to my dismay, I found 
my box empty! Yes, my cherished favour was 

» 

gone. ' Who can have taken away my favour ?' 
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I cried out, in an angry tone ; * You have done 
it to teaze me, Isabel/ who had just entered 
the room. 

'^'I touch your things, Marian; what next are 
you going to say to me ? I should never think of 
taking so much trouble; careless as you always 
are, I daresay you thought you put away your 
precious favour, and then forgot it.* 

"*I did put it away, I can declare I did,' I 
answered in a rage; ^and I feel sure you have 
taken it.' 

'^ * Thank you. Miss Marian, for accusing me 
of thieving; the next time you are so polite, be 
more sure of the accusation. Did I not tell you 
I had found my own. Why should I want yours ? 
One is enough, I should think, for this grand 
display.' 

** These last words were, uttered by Isabel, in 
a contemptuous tone; she spoke in that manner 
to worry Lucy, but her unkindness was un- 
heeded by sweet-tempered Lucy; besides, her 
mind was full of my trouble. 

" * What can I do to help you, dear Marian,* 
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vhe said, coming up to me to kiss Awaj the 
tears thai were rolling down my cheeks; it was 
stch a disappointment, I could not help crying, 

** Isabel bounced out of the room, and I again 
declared my belief in Isabel having taken my 
rosette. 

** ' But, Marian, dear,' said Lucy, ' she has 
found her own, and, spiteful as I know she 
always is towards you, I cannot think so ill of 
her as to suppose she would hide yours.' 

'^'I feel sure of it,' I answered, 'and, oh, 
Lucy! what will your mamma say to me for 
having lost another favour? I cannot meet her. 
Oh, what shall I do?' 

'^ ^ Pray . do not cry so terribly, dear, dear 
Marian, you will not be fit to be seen; and, 
after all, your favour may be found. Let us 
empty out the drawer.' 

''We soon took everything out, and looked 
and looked, but all in vain. 

'' ' If I had known my favour was taken— yes, 
taken, Lucy, do not shake your head at me, I 
feel certain of it — I would have asked ICss 
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Bailer to have sent to Caxehesier for some 
ribbon. I know she sent there this morning. 
It is no use asking her to 'send to any of the 
shops here. I will not go to the ball/ I said, 
in a very angry manner. *Why, no one wiU 
think I belong to yon.' 

''You must remember, Netta, I was bnt a 
child, and I forgot that I was of so little 
Importance, few would have noticed me suffix 
ciently, to observe if I wore the Holms* colour; 
but, Lucy being our school-fellow, of course her 
uncle's election had been an intense excitement 
to us all, particularly to me, as her family were 
so good to me, and I went so often to her 
home, and, therefore, knew them all much 
better than the other girls did. I feel rather 
ashamed when I look back upon the silly fuss 
I made about myself. And now the beU rang 
for dinner, but, before we went down, I ex- 
claimed to Lucy, 'now I have lound out why 
Isabel wanted me to play at chess: of course, 
the longer she kept me away from looking at 
my things, the longer she kept me from know- 
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ing about my iayotir. Oh, the 'wicked, wicked, 
girl she is!' I called out. 

"*HuBh, hush, Marian/ said Lncy; *you will 
really make yourself ill; besides, you do not 
know, for certain, Isabel has taken it.' 

"*I cannot help feeling sure,' I answered, 
following her into the dining-room, where all 
were assembled round the table. I tried to look 
as if nothing disagreeable had occurred to me, 
but Miss Buller's sharp eyes soon discovered I 
had been crying, and she asked me what was 
the matter. I said I had a head-ache, which 
was, indeed, the truth. 

"'You had better go and lie down, dear, 
directly you have finished dinner, or I am sure 
you will not be fit to go to the ball, and Mons. 
Vervier would be dreadfully disappointed if you 
are not well.* The reason why I was wanted 
at this ball so much, was this : six of us, Lucy, 
the two Moores, Addie, Bosa Maria Clinton 
(another of my school-fellows), and myself, were 
to dance a sort of double reel, with garlands; 
and as the dancing-master had taught us this 
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dance of his own invention, and we had practised 
it for weeks, of course it would have been un- 
fortunate if one of the six were unable to go. 
I thanked Miss Buller, and said I did not want 
anything to eat, but would go upstairs at once, 
but as I was leaving my seat, I heard Miss 
Buller say to Isabel, 'I have found some ribbon, 
Isabel, so like the shade of your lost favour, 
that I have had it made up for you.' I was 
obliged to wait to hear Isabel's answer, but 
before she could speak, Lucy exclaimed, 'Oh, 
Miss Buller, Isabel has found her favour, but 
will you give it to poor Marian, who has again 
lost hers?' 

** * Lost another rosette !' exclaimed Miss Cathe- 
rine, 'how can you be so careless, Marian? 
you really deserve to go without one to-night.' 
I could not trust myself to speak, I could 
only look hard at Isabel, who was intently 
helping herself to sugar, and had her eyes 
fixed upon her plate; but dear Lucy spoke 
for me. 

** ' Indeed, Miss Catherine, I saw Marian put 
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the favour away in a box last ni^t, and now, 
this afternoon, the box is empty/ 

'"Very strange, indeed,' said Miss Barbara* 
'Have any of yon/ looking round the table as 
she spoke, 'been foolish enough to play Marian 
a trick.' It never seemed to enter into the 
Miss Boilers' heads that one of their pupils 
would deliberately take possession of anything 
not belonging to them. Miss Boiler turned to 
Isabel, and demanded where she had found her 
favour. The girl looked confosed for a moment, 
and then coolly answered, 'I picked it up 
ma'am, Effie saw me — did you notr Then en- 
sued a conversation about the rosette bmng 
dirty, and Isabel washing it; I did not wait for 
all this, but Lucy told me about it afterwards. 
Whilst I was lying on my bed, trying to go to 
sleep, for my head ached dreadfolly, Isabel came 
into the room, and withoot even looking at me, she 
went to her drawer, and took out her favour; as 
she passed my bed, I saw her lips tightly drawn 
together, and such a look of defiance in her 
great eyes. Presently the door softly opened, 
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«md Miss BuUer said, ^I have brought you some 
Eau de Cologne, dear Marian, to bathe joor 
forehead; but I think/ she continued, ^this wUl 
do most to cure your headache;' so saying, 
she showed me a pretty blue rosette. I thanked 
her again and again, and was going to assure 
her of the great care I tried to take of my 
favour, but she stopped me by saying, 'no talking, 
dear, let me bathe your head;' and after some 
time the pain became less, so that I said I 
felt much better, and I thought I would go to 
sleep. Miss Buller covered me up with a shawl, 
and taking up a book, she said, 'I shall sit 
here xmtil you are asleep, for fear anyone should 
come and disturb you.' Dear, kind Miss Buller, 
no wonder we all loved her. 

''Lucy told me that Miss Buller had desired 
Isabel to fetch her favour, and when she showed 
it to tiie Miss Bullers, she pointed out that 
the centre of the bow was darker than the rest 
of the ribbon, which was owing to its not having 
dried the same colour; she added, 'I imagine 
that part wad the dirtiest.' 
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''I suppose I had a long nap, for I woke 
np quite well, and just as I got oS the bed, 
Lucy came in. 

'^'I am glad you are awake, for Mr. Ilankin 
has just finished curling the last head, and 
would be waiting for you. I am so glad you 
feel well again,' said my little friend, kissing 
me. 'I should not have cared to go to the ball 
without you, dear Marian.' 

''Down stairs, into old Margaret's room, I 
went, to have my hair arranged. It was the 
fashion for children to have rather stiff curls 
all round their heads. I am afraid, Netta, you 
would not have admired it, but we then saw 
nothing different, and I thought Mr. Hankin 
made my hair look very nice, and, as usual, 
wished my mother could have seen me. Miss 
Catherine and her sister Barbara wore dresses 
exactly alike; very nice they looked, in new, 
rich, citron-coloured silk, trimmed with black 
lace, and a sort of fringe made of Indian 
beetles, which glistened into all sorts of bright 
colours when the light shone upon 'it. When we 
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were dressed, we all went into tbe drawing- 
room, to stow ourselves to Miss Buller, and I 
well remember the look of pride with which 
she viewed us. Besides the six who were to 
dance the garland dance, there was Emily 
Clinton, sister to Bosa Maria, who was one 
of 'our set,' and Iris Sealy, who was one of 
the loveliest girls I have ever seen. Child as 
I was, I used to think what a beautiful face 
she had. Her real name was Irene Bosamond 
Sealy; her initials, I. B. S., had sounded so 
like Iris, that she had always been called by 
that name. 

''At last we reached the assembly-room, and 
we were dazzled by the wax-lights and gay ap- 
pearance of the company. We had always gone 
to this room once a week for our dancing les- 
sons, but its aspect was now so changed, we 
scarcely knew where we were; for myself, I felt 
it was like fairy-land. The walls were prettily 
decorated with banners and flowers, and coloured 
lanterns. On a raised platform sat a military 
band, and their scarlet coats added much to 
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tho gaiety of the scene. Blue, being the colour 
of tho successful member, preponderated eveiy- 
where. 

''I felt, however, veiy nerrous when I re- 
membered I was one of the six who had to 
dance M. Yervier's 'advertisement dance,' that 
was the name my school -boy brother Harry 
called it, when I wrote and told him I was to 
take a part in it. Lucy, too, looked rather 
scared, I could see, when the dancing-master 
came and told us to prepare our garlands. I 
suppose we went through it successfully, for 
we were highly complimented, and M. Yeryier 
thanked us very much' for having danced so 
well. 

''And now my real amusement began; Mrs. 
Holms called me to her side, and Lucy and 
myself were thoroughly happy, when not dancing, 
to be near her. 

"The Miss Bullers were evidently very proud 
of their little group; they were continually receiv- 
ing compliments upon our appearance. Isabel 
looked remarkably well; although not strictly 
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handsome^ she was so tall and upright^ and her 
dark^ bright complexion contrasted charmingly 
with Addie Calyert^ who was very fair and 
delicate-looking. The two girls were constantly 
together and were much admired. 

''When we were in the refreshment-room witib 
Mrs. Holms^ she asked me why I had not worn 
the favour she had given me, I told her all 
J knew abont it. She said^ 'it certainly was 
very strange to lose a rosette in such a myste-^ 
xions maimer.' 

"We then went back into ihe> dancing-room, 
sad soon afterwardB I was engaged foraquadrflle 
by Jocelyn Clinton^ brother to my school-fellows 
— Bosa Maria^ and Emily. He was a nice boy, 
so I enjoyed my dance with him very much^ 
or rather, I should say^ my chat, for he was 
fall of fan, and always reminded me of my 
roguish brother Harry. 

"We often met Jocelyn Clinton and his brother 
Edward; they were the sons ot the Bev. Julius 
Clinton, incumbent o the district church ta 
which the Miss Bullers belonged — a dismal 
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chnrcli it was — so few people attended it; for 
aJthoQgli Mr. Clinton was a thoroughly good 
man, he was very eccentric^ and frightened his 
congregation by his odd ways. I remember 
how carelessly the services osed to be conducted; 
and another thing that was disagreeable in the 
churchy the incumbent and clerk were always 
quarrelling. Clerks could not be turned out of 
their office unless they acted very improperly; 
and I suppose this one did nothing really badj 
but he tried in every way to annoy Mr. Clinton. 
We girls used to think Zechariah Here must 
have been a hateful man^ for he openly showed 
his spite to his master. One day he was drawling 
out the psalms in such a manner, that at last 
Mr. Clinton could bear it no longer, and reached 
over the reading-desk and whispered, 'faster, 
please,' then Zechariah went off at a railroad- 
pace, and of course we all tittered. 

''In those days the clerk's desk was just 
under the reading-desk, and the pulpit above. 
I scarcely think, Netta, dear, you have ever seen 
'a three-decker.' These occurrences were not at 
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all unfreqnent. Sometimes the old dork would 
drawl^ and at other times race. I think it was 
a pity Mr. Clinton spoke to him in scrvico- 
timej for Zechariah always behaved worse for 
his public reproofs^ and of course all reverenco 
was lost. > The Miss Bullers had a great respect 
for Mr. Clinton^ and said his sermons were ox« 
cellent; I suppose they were. I know we all 
enjoyed the little lectures he used to give us 
once a fortnight at Grove House. Mrs. Clinton 
was his second wife— she was a frivolous^ pretty 
little woman. My school -fellows^ with their 
brothers Josh and Teddie, were children by his 
first wife. There were two others^ Freddie and 
Camilla^ little spoilt horrors, but so very lovely, 
their papa and mamma were immensely proud of 
them, and took them about whenever they could 
possibly do so; these two small persons were 
at the ball to-night — the eldest only six. Mrs. 
Clinton liked to show them, and her husband 
never objected to her wishes. 

" I must . now tell you about another per- 
sonage who was present at this ball, her name 
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was Ladj Ashtoa^ grandmother to Nora <and 
Dorothy Mooro^ they were orphans^ and lived 
with her ladyship — a foolish old lady she waSj 
bnt devoted to her granddanghterSj only treating 
them still so like babieSj that it mnst have been 
very trying to them both. Fortunately for themj 
their guardian^ who was their mother's only 
brother^ and of coarse son to Lady Ashton^ 
was a very sensible man; he was a barrister, 
living in London, bnt he frequently came to 
Carchester, where his mother Uved, about twelve 
miles from Bodemouth, and his advice, and 
indeed commands, saved Nora and Dorothy 
from being quite spoilt. Their father had been 
a colonel, he died in India, and then their mother 
brought them over to their grandmother, who 
was the widow of Sir Stephen Ashton — knighted 
they used to tell us for some valiant deed he 
achieved at sea. Never have I met with a 
more foolish creature than Lady Ashton; no 
wonder Mr. Ashton placed his wards at school; 
they would have been ruined at home. I liked 
them very well, only they used to quarrel to 
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dreadfolly; they once slept in my room^ I was 
indeed glad when they were removed^ for they 
qoite disturbed ns by their constant bickering. 
Nora had a particularly fretful yoice^ which in- 
creased the annoyance caused by their disputes. 
I always understood twins were greatly attached^ 
but these two certainly were exceptions to the 
rale; they were however so alike that strangers 
never knew one from the other. One thing I 
must acknowledge^ I owe to them whatever 
little talent I may possess in story-telling, for 
thoy first instituted tolling tales to one anotherj 
after wo were in bod. 

"I did not intend^ d^ar Netta, to mako so 
many digressions; but I like you to know all 
about my school-fdlows, and unloss I toll yon 
every particular, you cannot fancy thorn as I 
should like you to do. 

"I must now return to my quadrille. My 
partner Josh told me Isabel's brother Bryan 
was ill, and that was the reason he was not 
at the ball. Bryan was boarder at the school 
where Josh and Toddie Clinton were day pupils. 
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''I said, I was sony^ for I liked Bryan 
Norton very much. 

*' ' So do we, now/ said Josh, ' but when 
he first came to the ^Firstman's' we thought 
him a dreadful prig.' The name of the master 
of the school was Adam, the boys always 
called him 'Firstman/ 'He is awfully seedy 
now, poor fellow, I can tell you,' continued 
Josh. 'I have just told his sister and she 
seemed quite sorry.' 

"'I should think she would/ I answered, 'the 
idea of not bein^ sorry at such bad news.' 

•''Why, I never thought Isabel Norton could 
feci anything, she always seems like a brickbat.' 

"'I do not thiuk,' I replied, 'Isabel feels 
for many, but she docs care for her brother 
Bryan, that I kuow, for when she heard that 
Bryan was coming to Dr. Adam's, she said 
she was glad ho was the brother coming, ior 
ho was her favourite.' 

" Wo woro now wanted for our part of the 
figure ; when we had finished Jocelyn asked 
mo how our play was going on. 
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'Oh, very well; Miss Catherine has just 

finished it, I think you will like it/ 
'"It's something French; is it not?' 
*' ' If ot exactly : it is taken from a French 

fitory, but Miss Catherine has altered, as well 

as translated it/ 

'"Who is copying out the parts?' 

" ' Oh, your sister Emily, because sho writes 

83 nicely, she does not seem to mind a bit. 

_ » 

I should hate the work; I cannot bear copying/ 
'"What part are you going to take?' asked 

Joslu 

'"An old woman, grandmother to the heroine/ 
'"What a shame 1' exclaimed my partner; 

^why did not they make Bosie take it?' 
'"Very polite to your sister,' I gaily answered; 

'but Miss Catherine said she thought I should 

be able to manage it; I have fearfully long 

speeches to make. The spectacles worry me 

most; I cannot keep them on. 
'"What, are you to wear goggles? What 

a guy you will look/ 
"'Yes,' I replied, 'and a white wig/ 

B 
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'''That is jolly/ said Josh, 'how I shaD 
langh at you/ 

"He then went on in such a ridiculous 
manner that I burst out laughing. Seeing 
M. Yervier look at me rather crossly, I begged 
Josh to desist. 

'I shall get into trouble if you make me 
laugh so much.' 

'"iNever mind the Monsieur, you have nearly 
done with him for this term. Now let's go 
in for refreshments/ 

"So saying, the meiTy boy conducted me, 
most politely, into the refresbment room, and 
handed me to a seat. I always liked Jocelyn 
very much, and so did Lucy. Whilst I was 
eating my ice, I saw Isabel talking very earnestly 
to Mrs. Holms. I rather wondered, because 
Lucy had told me, more than once, her mamma 
did not like Isabel at all. My school-fellow 
seemed to me to look rather confused, but I 
had not time to see any more, for Josb had 
finished, and, little gentleman, as he always 
was, waited to take me back into the dancing- 
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room. I joined Miss Barbara^ who was talking 
to Lady Ashton. I heard the latter say, 
'My dear Miss Bailer^ I never saw my children 
look so nice; they certainly do look the very 
best in the room. I only wish my son was 
here, I am sure he would agree with me. 
Don't you think Nora looks lovely f her ladyship 
continued^ speaking to me. Of course I was 
surprised at being asked such a question by 
the grandmother of my own school-fellow. Miss 
Barbara came to my relief^ and laughingly said^ 
'I do not suppose Marian has looked much at 
any of her companions, particularly as they 
are all dressed aUke, one frock is supposed to 
be as pretty as another.' 

"'Very true, my dear Miss Barbara, but 
every one must see that my children look 
better than the others, such style, such grace. 
So kind of you. Miss Buller, to allow me to 
have my pets to night.' 

''Nora and Dorothy were to sleep at the 

Hotel in which. Lady Ashton had engaged 

rooms. Carchester was too far from Bodemouth 

s 2 
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for tbe old ladj to return home the same 
night. 

'^ ' Do not expect my sweet ones too early 
to-morrow morning. I am sure their pretty 
eyes will not open nntil very late in the day, 
after such terrible hard work/ cried Lady Ashton 
tapping Dorothy^s cheek with her fan. 

'''Eeally, Mamma Ashton/ exclaimed Dorothy, 
very indignantly, *we are not babies, we must 
go back to school early. We have lots to do 
to prepare for our play.' 

"*Ah, I remember, my sweetest, you all 
acted something last year, and everyone said 
how beautifully you and darling Nora acted.' ' 

'' So saying, she stooped and kissed Dorothy, 
who turned away very ungraciously, saying to 
Iris Sealy, ^how I wish Mamma Ashton would 
not talk such rubbish.' 

" It was not very grateful of her, but still 
her grandmother was very silly, we all knew 
that. One of her foolish whims was to be 
thought youthful; she never allowed Nora 
and Dorothy to call her grandmamma, always 
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^ Mamma Asliton/ She said it was quite absurd 
for her to be supposed to be their grandmother. 
Just as we were preparing to leave the ball- 
room, I saw Jooelju Clinton and Isabel Norton 
talking. I supposed it was about Bryan, so 
would not disturb their conversation by saying 

* good-night' to Josh, but I overheard him say, 

* Bryan wants to know if you want his best 
jacket for the play, or if his old one will do 
as well.' 

*'*I don't know,' Isabel replied; *but I 
want to know if I may go and see Bryan.' 

" * I wiU ask Goody Brown, but I do not 
think you will be admitted into the Infirmary 
just yet; I know Dr. Andrews says Bryan is 
not to talk at all.' 

'* * He must be ill,' said Isabel; and I fancied 
I saw a tear glistening in her hard eyes. I 
did feel so sorry for her. 

*"Has he any books to read?' 

*''I think he has finished all,' replied Josh, 
*I know I heard Goody Brown say she wished 
he had some fresh ones.' 
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''I remembered tliat Mr. Ashton had sent 
Nora and Dorothy some of Walter Scott's novels^ 
so I went to them and asked if they* would 
lend them to poor Bryan Norton; they imme^ 
diately consented, and Isabel actually thanked 
me. I did feel happy at receiving her thanks, 
for I did not bear the malice towards her 
she always seemed to feel towards me. Josh 
said, 'that was a jolly thought of yours, Marian,' 
and, shaking hands, we separated. As soon 
as Lucy could get me to herself, she s^id, 
* Fancy, Marian, after all, Isabel did take youir 
bow* Mamma said she knew it directly, for 
she made it herself, and, not having quite 
enough ribbon the same shade, she put a 
little piece of a darker blue in the centre. 
You saw mamma talking, didn't you, to Isabel? 
she then made the discovery. Mamma is per- 
fectly shocked at such deceit; she says she 
shall tell Miss BuUer of it, but not until the 
term Is over, and she has desired me to have 
very little to do with Isabel.' 

''Time passed away as rapidly as it always 
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does at school; we were more busy than nsual^ 
not only having to prepare for< oar examination^ 
but to learn our parts in the play we were to act 
on Miss Boiler's birthday. We were forgetting 
all about the disappearance of my blue favour, when 
an event occurred that brought the affair before 
us again. 

''One afternoon, as we were dressing for our 
dancing-lesson, Lucy discovered to her dismay 
that the handle of her leather bag was broken. 
We always walked to the assembly rooms, and 
carried our dancing shoes with us. The Miss BuUers 

would never allow us to take parcels, so we were 

f 

obliged to have bags. Isabel had a cold, and 
was not going to have her lesson; she heard 
Lucy's lament, and offered to lend her bag; Lucy 
was greatly obliged, and hastily putting in her 
shoes and gloves, we both ran down stairs, just 
in time to hear Miss Barbara exclaim, ' We must 
go without Lucy and Marian, for we are late as 
it is.' 

" As we walked along, Lucy said, ' I hope 
mamma will not mind my borrowing Isabel's 
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hag, but I did not know what to do with my 
shoes and gloves ; I really am very much obliged 
to her for lending it to me; what a nice one it 
is I Jast lookj it seems to have folds ; what a 
quantity it must hold ! ' 

*"Tes, it does, I know/ I replied. 'Why, 
Isabel took the Moores* books in it to poor 
Bryan.' 

"'I do believe,' said Lucy, 'it would hold as 
much as yours and mine together ; ' so saying, 
she stretched it out as far as the bottom of the 
bag would go. 

"Whilst we wore taking off our bonnets and 
cloaks, I heard an exclamation from Lucy, and 
turning round, saw her cheeks were crimson. 
She had a piece of crumpled white paper in her 
hand. 

"'What is the matter, Lucy?' I called out. 

" ' Oh, nothing ; I will tell you by-and-bye ; 
there is no time now ; ' so saying, we walked into 
the dancing-room. 

" I noticed Lucy looked distracted ; she was 
one of the most attentive of Mens. Vervier's 
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pnp3s at all times^ but to-day she was so unlike 
herself that the little Frenchman coald not help 
saying, 'You seem to be dreaming to-day. Miss 
Holms, what can be the matter with you?' 

*'Miss Barbara's attentioii was then drawn to 
Lucy, and she asked if she had a headache, but 
was answered in the negative. 

''As soon as we had left the assembly-room, 
and were walking home, Lucy exclaimed, ' Oh, 
Marian, only think, I have discovered the piece 
of paper in which your favour was wrapped! 
Don't you recollect Letty gave you a sheet of 
note paper that Lennie had spoilt? Only fancy,* 
she said, 'that after all, her deceit would be dis- 
covered. What shall we do about it ? — ^Why, 
show it to her, of course.* 

,"'But,' I exclaimed, 'how could she leave the 
paper in the ba^? It seems such a ridiculous 
thing to do/ 

'I have been thinking,* said Lucy (and, of 
course, that was the reason she seemed so dreamy), 
that the paper must have got into one of the 
folds, and we pulled it about so much, that the 
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paper got oat of the crease ; the bag seemed 
qaite empty when Isabel gave it to me, for I saw 
her look well into it, and she shook it, because 
she said there were crumbs in it; you know, she 
did have her bag last Tuesday, when we bought 
so much parliament, and I suppose she forgot 
putting the paper into the bag/ 

*' We were both very uncomfortable, not know- 
ing how or when to give Isabel the paper, and yet 
determined to let her know we had found her out. 
" ' You were right, after all, Marian,' said 
Xiucy; ^ you always said Isabel did take your 
bow, but I could not believe it; and even when 
mamma said she was sure Isabel had your favour, 
I could not quite make it out.' 

"Lucy put the sheet of crumpled paper into 
her apron-pocket, saying she should wait for an 
opportunity of seeing Isabel by herself, as she did 
not want to expose her to the other girls; and 
we went down to tea. 

"'What was the matter with you, Lucy, this 
afternoon? you were not like yourself,' said Miss 
Barbara. 
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'Lucy seemed to be ia a dream the whole 
lesson/ said Addle, 

"'I believe it had something to do with a 
piece of paper Lucy found in Isabel's bag/ said 
Dorothy. ' I noticed how queer she turned when 
she looked at it/ 

" ' What paper ? ' cried out Isabel^ with flashing 
eyes; 'how mean — ^how detestably mean of you, 
Lucy, to look at other people's papers/ 

'*' Gently, gently, Isabel,' said Miss Buller; 
'why are you putting yourself in such a 
rageT What does it all mean?' and, looking 
at Lucy, she said, 'What piece of paper is it 
that appears to have upset you and Isabel so 
much?' 

'' ' Isabel knows. Miss Buller,' said poor Lucy, 
who turned red and white with nervousness. 

"At this remark, Isabel's face turned almost 
purple; her features were perfectly distorted; the 
excitable girl was nearly beside herself; she 
screamed out, 'I know nothing, excepting that 
you and Marian, are a couple of sneaks.' 

'"Leave the room immediately, Isabel,' said 
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Miss Bailer^ in a stem but calm tone; 'go into 
the bondoir, and wait nntil we join yon/ 

" The bondoir was a small room leading ont of 
the drawing-room, always called by old Margaret 
' the wood-ward.* 

" Isabel darted ont of the roon like a mad 
girl, Lucy burst into tears, and, taking ont her 
pocket-handkerchief, she drew with ib the piece 
of tell-tale paper; it fell to the ground. Miss 
Catherine signed to Effie to pick it up. 

" ' Give it to me,* said she, and, opening it, she 
read little Lennie's large handwriting, — 'My dear 
Lucy.' 

"This paper had been so accurately described 
by me, that all knew it was the identical piece in 
which my lost favour was wrapped. 

** ' There is no occasion for any hesitfttion to be 
felt now,* said Miss Catherine, 'as to how Marian 
lost her rosette,* and her voice v^as full of grief. 

'"The loss, of course, was trifling, although, 
dear Marian, we were sorry for you,* said Miss 
BuUer; 'but the action is too painful for us to 
dwell upon. My sisters and myself, we own, had 
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onr fears as to Isabel's conduct^ and we felt sare 
Marian and Lucy also knew it/ 

" ' Yes/ said Lucy, ' and mamma, too, found it 
oat; she made the rosette herself, and put some 
dark blue ribbon in the centre, not having enough 
to finish it with the same colour/ 

'' ' And Isabel said the dififerent colour was 
owing to the washing,' said Nora; 'how dread- 
fully wicked of her/ 

*"Be merciful, my dear children,' said Miss 
BuUer. 'I do not attempt to defend Isabel's 
conduct, only we must not be too hard upon her; 
she is greatly to be pitied — ^brought up amongst 
those who never cared for right-doing, and never 
taught that deceit and untruthfulness were wicked. 
AVe have heard how entirely she has been left to 
foreign servants, and the first years of her life 
were spent with Indian ayahs, who delight in 
cunning and cheating. I must ask you to forgive 
her this once, if she wishes it herself. Perhaps, 
if you all try to be loving and kind to her, your 
conduct may have a good efiect; at any rate, for 
the sake of my sisters and myself, I feel sure you 
will this once forget and forgive/ 
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''Isabel did not see ns for a few days; ber 
cold was had, so sbe kept in bed^ in a room 
appropriated for sickness^ and wben sbe did join 
nSj sbe looked so pale tbat we felt really sorry 
for ber. Sbe bad to go tbrongb tbe ordeal of 
asking ns to forgive ber^ and I believe^ from tbe 
expression of ber face^ baving to do so publicly, . 
was tbe greatest pnnisbment tbat could bave been 
devised for ber. We boped tbe lesson it taugbt 
ber would cause ber ever to remember Tbe Blue 
Favour. 




CHAPTER II, 



THE LOST COIN, 




|HE day after Isabel joined as in the stadj, 
we heard that she was first in French, 
and second in English, and I was first in English 
and second in French — so we both gained prizes, 
I was delighted, for I had worked hard, and 
I knew that my father and mother would be 
BO pleased. My prize was a beautiful edition 
of 'Keble's Christian Tear,' the book had not 
very long been published, but was thought very 
highly of, even then, as it is now. I was very 
fond of poetry, and delighted with my chaiming 
prize. I learnt hymn after hymn, until Iris Sealy 
declared I should be repeating Keble, instead 
of my old woman's part in our play. This was 
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Monday^ and Miss Bailer's birthday was Thursday, 
80 we Lad really mach to do; althoagh lessons 
were considered over, we had to pack np^ and 
prepare for the breaking-up treat, which was 
always kept on Miss Buller^s birthday, as it 
came jast before oar Christmas holidays began. 

"'We were learning our parts very diligently, 
when little Eflie came up to me, and in a low 
tone said, 'Carrie says I am not to talk about 
it, Marian, so don't you tell anyone, but I am 
sure Isabel has taken my knife; she says it is 
hers, but I know it is mine by a little black 
speck on the handle. She declares her brother 
Arthur gave it to her, and made an ink spot 
on it which will not come off; and Addie says 
she is sure Isabel has stolen her pencil-case — 
is it not shocking?' 

"*Hush, EflSe, you do not know it for certain, 
and I can't think Isabel would get into disgrace 
again.' 

'"Oh, but,' the child answered, 'she took my 
knife away a long time ago, and so she did 
Addie's pencil-case, but I thought she would 
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give me my knife back, and this morning I 
asked her for it, and she was bo dreadfully 
A^giy^ I was qoite frightened. Will yon ask 
her for it, dear Marian?' and Effie kissed me 
in her pretty coaxing manner. 

'^'I do not think I can, dear Effie; Isabel 
has only just made friends with me, and she 
will never forgive me if I venture to accuse 
her again of taking anything not her own/ 

'''But I do want my knife so very, very 
much; my own dear papa gave it to me the 
morning I came away.' 

"At this moment Carrie came in, and called 
Effie to say her part. I was sorry for our 
pet, Effie, to lose her knife; but I did not 
think it possible for me to ask Isabel about 
it. I loved Effie so much (as we all did), I 
felt very sorry not to be able to oblige her; 
but it seemed rather odd that she should ask 
/ me to touch upon such a tender subject with 
Isabel. 

"There was a large party invited for the 
'breaking-up,' and after the play was over we 
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were to have dancing; you can imagine how 
excited we were in preparing for all this. Miss 
Catherine was to act with us^ and Miss Barbara 
was to be the prompter. The eldest sister had 
to receive the guests. Isabel Norton and Emily 
Clinton were to take boys' parts, and were to 
wear their brothers' clothes. The day before 
the birthday the clothes arrived, to see if they 
wanted any alteration. 

''Isabel had been spending the evening at 
Dr. Adam's mth her brother Bryan, who was 
better, but not able to go out; he was to spend 
his Christmas holidays at school, and Isabel 
was to go with the Miss Bullers to Clifton for 
her vacation. When she returned, she said the 
boys were all mad about collecting coins; she 
wished she could get some for Bry. 'Your 
brother Josh is so lucky,' she said, turning to 
Emily; 'an old gentleman has given him such 
a rare one, the boys declare it is worth — I 
don't know how much.' 

"'Oh, yes,' said Eosa Maria, 'I know Josh is 
very proud of it; papa says it is a pity Mr. 
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Dealtiy gave it to such a boy^ it wonld be prized 
at the Britisli Masenm/ 

'' 'I dare say he will soon lose it/ said Emily, 
'Josh is so dreadfully careless. I saw it the other 
day, a rubbishing-looking old thing. If it was 
minoj I should try and sell it/ 

"'Oh, for shame!' cried out Isabel; but now 
she exclaimed, 'let's try on the boys' clothes. I 
don't believe Bryan's jacket will be large enough 
for me;' so saying she seized a jacket in her 
usual impetuous manner, and began to put it on. 
Why, it's too large for me after all; just look, 
the cu£fs come down to my knuckles.' 

'"And this is too small for me,' exclaimed 
Emily; 'I cannot get into it.' 

"'Stop,' cried out Bose Maria, 'that is not 
Jocelyn's jacket — ^it must be Bryan Norton's.' 

'"Yes, to be sure,' said Isabel; and hastily 
taking it off, we heard a jingling, and out fell 
some money. 

'"Just like careless old Josh,' said Emily; 'how 

stupid of him not to have emptied his pockets.' 

"'Oh,' said Isabel, 'it's only a few halfpence. 

F 2 
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See, there is one penny, two Halfpennies;' and, 
stopping counting, she seemed to pick up some 
more pennies, but exclaimed, 'only one penny 
more.' She looked very red when she got 
up, but I only thought that was owing to her 
stooping. 'I am wrong,' she said, 'it is not a 
penny, only a halfpenny. Here, Emily, you had 
better take your careless brother's money;' so 
saying, she handed the one penny and three half- 
pennies to Emily, and in a laughing tone con- 
tinued, 'it would have been a pity for Josh to 
have lost such a handsome sum.' She seemed 
quite confused, but I immediately thought that, 
having been so lately found out in taking that 
which was not her own, she imagined that we 
looked sharply after her. I could but feel pity 
for my school-fellow — such a degrading feeling for 
any girl to experience. We were all too much 
occupied at the time to notice her manner, but 
remembered it well afterwards. 

"In the evening we arranged our birthday 
gifts for Miss Buller. We had generally sub- 
scribed, and given her a handsome present be- 
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tween ns^ but this year we thoaght we would 
make a variety^ and eacli of ns give a separate 
present. Mrs. John Holms proposed we should 
give something of our own work, however trifling 
it might be; she said she felt sure Miss Buller 
would value the remembrance more than the 
handsomest purchased gift. We all loved Miss 
Buller very dearly, so I think the plan was 
generally approved, and we set to work some 
weeks before the birthday, but we never did it 
again. The rich girls being able to spend so 
much more than those that had but little pocket- 
money, made an uncomfortable feeling amongst 
ourselves, although I am sure the Miss Bullers 
valued the gifts all alike for the sake of the 
givers. When the presents were tastefiilly set 
out on a large table, they certainly did look very 
charming. 

^'Addie had worked a footstool, and sent it to 
London to be mounted; it was a beautiful pre- 
sent, and very expensive, the frame being gilt. 
Lady Mary Frazer embroidered a handscreen^ 
and her mamma had it made up for her in 
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Paris; it was such a lovely gift, lined with white 
satin, and handsome white silk fringe all round 
it; the handle was silver, and had a very long 
rich white silk tassel suspended to it. The two 
Moores made a group of water lilies in wax, 
and their grandmamma sent them a costly old- 
fashioned china bowl in which to put them, with 
a glass shade, and a violet velvet stand with 
a gilt rim. 

''These presents were really very handsome. 
Although I knew Miss Buller would not care for 
them more than she did for Lucy^s and my little 
water-colour drawings, framed by ourselves in 
leather work, still I own I did wish my present 
had looked handsomer amongst the other costly 
gifts, and Lucy confessed to feeling the same. 
Dear little Effie unconsciously expressed our 
thoughts when she exclaimed, 'Oh, dear, how 
poor my little perforated book-mark looks beside 
the gold and silver presents ! I am quite 
ashamed of it.' 

"'Do not feel ashamed, my dear,* said Miss 
Catherine, 'I assure you my sister will value all 
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the gifts alike^ and not think of the cost^ so 
do not look so dolorous^ Marian. I am sure 
jour's and Lucy's drawings will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Who manufactured this pincushion?' Miss 
Catherine asked. 'The colours are most taste- 
fully arranged^ and the sewing seems to be mar- 
vellous ; fairy fingers must have done it, I am sure. 

"'That's Carrie's/ said Effie, in a delighted 
tone; 'has she not done it beautifully?' We 
were very pleased at this present being admired 
by the critical Miss Catherine, for Carrie was a 
general favourite, although the least rich of us 
all, and we know it caused her much trouble to 
think of a suitable, and yet inexpensive, gifb for 
Miss Buller. 

"The door of the drawing-room was locked, 
and Carrie took the key, so that no one except- 
ing ourselves. Miss Catherine, and Miss Barbara 
was allowed to enter until the birthday morning. 

"At last the long-looked-for day arrived, and 
when the table was duly arranged, little EflGie 
was sent to summons Miss Buller to receive her 
presents. She was perfectly overcome at the 
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siglit of SO many pretty things made on purpose 
for her^ and tears stood in her eyes^ whilst^ in 
a faltering voice^ she thanked us. 

"Certainly the table did look very pretty. 
In the centre was a beantifal bouquet of hot- 
house flowers, sent by Lady Elizabeth Calvei*t, 
at her daughter Addie^s request. Some deli- 
cious grapes were also sent from the same place. 
Old Margaret had lent us an epergne and some 
vases to place on the table, and in them were 
some rare and lovely flowers, which had been sent 
to us for Miss Buller from Mrs. John Holmsj 
and Mrs. Clinton, and other friends from the 
neighbourhood, and Lady Ashton had forwarded 
some beauties from Carchester. She always came 
to the breaking-up parties, staying at the Boyal 
Hotel for the night. The old lady was very 
grateful to the Miss BuUers for the care they 
took of her grandchildren, and always expressed 
her gratitude; but I never wondered at Nora 
and Dorothy being annoyed with the silly 
speeches their grandmamma made to people 
about their growth and general improvement. 
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''After tlie presents liad been given and ad- 
mired^ we all had cake and wine^ and then the 
real basiness of the day commenced. What fun 
it was^ and yet we all felt rather nervous as the 
time approached for the 'play.' Carrie Morris 
was the manager; she had been many years at 
Grove House, and thoroughly understood dramatic 
performances. A dear, sweet-tempered girl was 
Carrie; she was now about seventeen, and had 
been with the Miss Bullers ever since they had 
kept school; she was an orphan, her father had 
been a curate to Dr. Buller, and also a friend to 
Effie's papa, who was a colonial archdeacon. 

" Carrie had been educated by the Miss Bullers 

for a mere nothing. I was told of this after I left 

school^ but so uniformly kind were they to the 

orphan girl, that not one of us could ever detect any 

difference between her and ourselves. The only 

duty she seemed to fulfil was to take charge in 

some degree of Lady Mary and Efiie, but we all 

thought that she was required to do this because of 

her age, not suspecting for an instant that Carrie 
did this as an equivalent for her happy home. 
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''The study was admirably adapted for theatri- 
cals; a small room called the libi*ary led out of 
it^ and this room having a separate door opening 
on to the landings served capitally for a dressing- 
room. The study was so very lofty that we girls 
could not decorate it^ so the Clinton boys^ with 
an old carpenter^ were always employed to assist 
us in hanging up garlands and coloured lanterns. 
Josh was in high spirits^ making us laugh the 
whole time he helped^ but Teddie, his brother, told 
me that before they came Josh was in a dreadful 
state of mind, fearing he had lost his valuable coin. 

'''He is going to make another search/ added 
Teddie, ' and I hope he will find it, for papa will 
be awfully angry if it is lost/ 

" Why did I look at Isabel just at this minute ? 
an irresistable feeling made me do so, but she 
did not appear to have heard anything, and was 
intently busy arranging a garland that would not 
hang straight. In a few minutes, however, she 
exclaimed, 'There, I have managed the trouble- 
some thing, and now I shall go upstairs and fetch 
my thimble.' 
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''As she passed me, our eyes met^ and I was 
Bure^ from the confused expression of her face, 
that she had possession of Joceljn's coin, and 
no doubt picked it up when we supposed she had 
found the last halfpenny. 

"I could not mention my suspicions even to 
Lucy, but the pleasure of my evening was much 
spoilt; it did seem so dreadful to have such a 
deceitful school-fellow. I hated even to speak to 
her, and I also longed to let her know I had 
'found her out.' I liked old Josh so much, too, 
I could not bear the idea of his losing his prized 
coin, and I scarcely knew how to keep from telling 
him my suspicions as to where the coin could be 
found. Josh, too, had been so kind to Isabel's 
invalid brother, I could not imagine how she 
could act so ungratefully. 

"I had one consolation, and that was I should 
not be long with such an odious companion, 
for the next day I was going home with 
Lucy for a few days. My &ther did not like 
me to travel alone, and, as the journey to 
Bodemouth was very expensive, it did not 
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seem wortii while for anyone to fetch me. 
By waiting until the following Tuesday^ I was 
to accompany a sister of Mrs. Glinton'sj who 
was going to London on that day. Mrs. 
HolmSy with her usual kindness^ asked me to 
stay with Lucy nntil then. As soon as our 
preparations were over^ dinner was announced. 
On these 'theatrical days' we always had a 
sort of meal which we enjoyed, I do believe, 
as much as any of the birthday treats. We 
dined at four, for Miss Buller said we required 
a later dinner than usual, we had such exertions 
before us. As the dining-room was required 
for the evening entertainment, we dined in 
old Margaret's sitting-room. The table was 
not large enough for us all to sit in order, 
so we arranged ourselves all round the room, 
and ate our dinner quite in picnic fashion. 
It always began with soup, from the con- 
fectioner's; and, to this day, I have never 
tasted such delicious soup. No doubt the 
feeling of its being the first day of holidays, 
and all of us being free for the first time for 
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so many months^ made eyerything enjoyable. 
This was followed by sandwiches and sansage- 
roUs^ such dishes full^ the only wonder to me 
now, when I remember the piled np dishes, 
is how we ever consumed such blocks of bread 
and meat; bnt we had all good appetites, 
and, I suppose^ laughing and excitement made 
us more than usually hungry on these days. 
Dinner ended with mince pies. You will, per- 
haps, be surprised, my Netta, at my recollecting 
these dinners so well, but I was at school 
fiome years, and Miss Buller's birthday was 
nearly always kept in the same manner. Besides, 
it was such a change from school routine; we 
never dressed for dinner on this day. Oh! the 
fun we had, and the laughter and talking 
that went on; it was enough to make the 
Miss Bullers' heads ache, but they never seemed 
to mind the noise. The feeling of six weeks' 
freedom from lessons, and, best of all, going 
home for Christmas, made us nearly wild with 
happiness; but, had we known that the sweetest 
and merriest of all our little group would 
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never again, at this season^ mingle her joyous 
laughter with us, our mirth would, indeed, 
soon have turned into grief. Darling little 
Effie, when I look back upon that birthday of 
Miss BuUer's, I still feel your soft arms around 
my neck, and hear your Yoice whispering ^dear, 
dear Marian, I shall miss you so very, very 
much, I do wish you were going to Clifton 
with us/ I could not bear to see Isabel go 
near the little darling, knowing, as I felt 
sure I did, how insincere she was, and how 
the pure-minded child would have shrunk from 
such a companion, had she been aware of 
Isabel's duplicity. Evening came at last, too 
soon, of course^ for some of us; but, at last, 
all was ready, the company arrived, the bell 
rang, the curtain was drawn up, and Emily 
Clinton, dressed in her brother's clothes, went 
forward to speak a prologue, written for the 
occasion, by the English master, when, to the 
dismay of everyone, she ran back, declaring 
she could not say a syllable of the speech 
which she knew so well. Miss Barbara coaxed 
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Emily to go on again^ saying everything wonld 
be spoilt if she gave way to nervousness^ as 
we should be sure to follow her example^ and 
80 the feelings I suppose^ of so much depending 
upon her^ gave her courage^ and she again 
advanced^ amidst loud cheering, and repeated 
the prologue beautifully. It was rapturously 
received, and then our play began by Iris 
Sealy walking on to the stage, in a very 
stately manner, as became the character she 
had to take. I am glad to say the piece 
went off very well : of course there were a 
few hitches, but nothing of sufficient consequence 
to be noticed by the guests, who were very 
good natured, and seemed determined to be 
pleased with our acting. Isabel performed ex- 
tremely well, and, as she and Iris took the 
principal characters, they were called for when 
the play was over. Mr. Clinton was always 
polite, and he presented them each with a 
lovely bouquet. Iris looked very sweet in her 
acting costume, but she looked beautiful in 
the white evening dress she put on when the 
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dancing began. I heard murmnrs of admiration 
all aronnd me. Young as I wa^^ I could not 
help feeling quite proud of having such a 
beauty for a school -fellow^ although she was 
too old for me to claim her as a companion. 
She had such violet-blue eyes^ with long black 
eye lashes^ her hair was like black silk^ it 
always had such a gloss on it^ and then she 
was as fair as ' a lily^ with a little wee colour 
on her cheeks^ just like a blush rose: we 
girls all wished we were like her^ and no 
wonder. Iris never seemed vain^ which used 
to surprise us very much. 

'^ Besides dancings we had singing and music 
All of us performed something : my part waa 
very small, only joining in some part-songs. 
We finished with the National Anthem, and 
then this very exciting, happy day was ended. 
Certainly, it was a very tired household that 
went to rest that night, and one and all 
rejoiced that the usual half-past six bell would 
not be rung the next morning. 

''We did not breakfast until past nine, and then 
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all was confusion. One by one our party went 
home, until only Lady Mary Frazer, EflSe, and 
Isabel were left. They, with Carrie Morris, were 
going to Clifton, for the Christmas holidays, with 
the Miss BuUers. Carrie was not at all pleased 
to have Isabel added to their usual winter party ; 
she was very fond of Mary and EflSe, and they 
returned her affection, but Isabel always behaved 
disagreeably, indeed, rudely to her. 

" Carrie told me how sorry she was that Isabel's 
aunt would not have her at Brighton, as her 
imcle was an invalid, 'and,' she added, 'I feel 
sure Isabel will do all she can to annoy me, 
particularly as she hates going to Clifton with 
us.' 

"They were all to start on Tuesday; the same 
day I was to leave Mrs. Holms. On Mondiiy 
morning Lucy and I went to say good-bye to 
the Miss Bullers, and found all the inmates of 
Grove House in dire confusion ; all sorts of lost 
articles had been found in old Margaret's drawer. 
It seems she was busy assisting Miss BuUer to 
pack, and, wanting a duster, sent Phoebe, the 
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nnder housemaid^ to fetcli one out of tlie drawers 
in her sitting-room. Miss Barbara was in the 
room at the time^ looking at the contents of the 
store cupboard^ and she heard Phoebe exclaim^ 
'I can't get this drawer open; something seems 
wedged at the back.*' 

''Miss Barbara went to help her, and giving 
the drawer a violent shake, they opened it, and 
a parcel fell out ; in falling, the paper bnrst open^ 
and ont tnmbled EflBe's long lost-knife, Jocelyn's 
coin, a thimble lost by Carrie weeks ago, a small 
gold locket belonging to Addie, and a gold fish, 
a charm much valued by Lady Mary, who be- 
lieved she lost it on Miss Buller's birthday, also 
a sweet little scent-bottle, which Mary had bought 
at the Bodemouth bazaar, and when the parcel 
was sent home, the scent-bottle was not to be, 
seen ; besides these, there were several other small 
articles. 

''Miss Barbara and Phoebe looked at one another 
in amazement. 

" ' Fancy,' said the housemaid, ' all these things 
found in Margaret's drawer, after the rout there 
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has been made about them;' and the girl gave 
a disagreeable grin. 

^^ ' Silence, Phoebe/ said Miss Barbara ; ' not a 
word is to be whispered to Margaret about these 
things being found in her drawer. Of course, 
they have been put there, and we must discover 
who has done such a cruel act. I have known 
dear old Margaret all my life, and her honesty 
has never even been doubted; she will nearly 
break her heart at such a discovery. I. hope we 
shall be able to keep it from her.' 

"Whilst Miss Barbara was speaking, the old 
housekeeper came into the room, asking Phoebe 
why she was so long; Miss Boiler was waiting 
for a box to be dusted. She soon saw something 
was the matter, and before Miss Barbara could 
pick up the lost articles, she glanced at them 
and at the open drawer. Margaret also per- 
ceived that Miss Barbara looked agitated, and 
Phoebe very pert. 

" ' What is the matter ? ' Margaret exclaimed, 

'and here are some of the lost things — Miss Effie's 

knife, I am sure, and that is Lady Mary's gold 

o 2 
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fish; how camo them all here?* she cried out, 
looking rather angrily at Phoebe, who never was 
a favourite of the good old darnels. 

'* ' Never mind, Margaret,' said Miss Barbara ; 
'some one has tried to plaj you a trick, and put 
these things in your drawer/ 

''Miss Barbara saw there was no chance of 
hiding the cruel trick from old Margaret ; she 
had seen too much to be satisfied without know- 
ing the whole. 

"'A trick upon me?' said the housekeeper, 
'why, who would take the trouble to play me a 
trick, unless, Phoebe, it is you; for I do scold 
you very much for being so untidy/ 

" Miss Barbara, seeing the look of passion upon 
Phoebe's face upon being accused so, hastily ex- 
claimed, ' Oh, no, no, Margaret ! Phoebe has had 
nothing to do with it'; the truth had already 
dawned upon her, but she did not want Phoebe 
to know it. 'We shall soon find it out,' added 
Miss Barbara; 'so don't worry yourself.' 

" ' But so stupid,' continued Margaret, ' of any 
one to play me a trick/ 
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'^ ' So I should say/ said Phoebo, in a mocking 
tone, and giving her shoulders a pert shrug. 

" ' Why, you never mean to suspect me of 
taking these things, do you ? ' cried out Margaret. 
Oh, Miss Barbara, Miss Barbara ! ^ exclaimed the 
poor old soul, bursting into tears ; ' don't let 
this young thing say such things of me. You 
don't believe it, do you?' and Margaret's tone 
expressed her agony of mind. 

'' ' My dear old Margaret,' said Miss Barbara, 
going close to her, and taking her hand in the 
kindest manner ; * don't distress yourself ; we, 
none of us, for one moment, think such an evil 
thought of you ; but it is very wrong of you, 
indeed, Phoebe,' continued Miss Barbara, ' to dare 
to suppose such a thing of dear, good, honest, 
old Margaret, and I only hope,' she added, as a 
thought seemed to cross her mind, 'that you 
have not given a helping hand in this. Mind,' 
Miss Barbara continued, 'I do not suspect you 
taking these things, but are you sure you did 
not hide them for some one else?' 

''At hearing this, Phcebe began to cry, and 
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declared^ witli her apron held up to her eyes, 
thai; she had never seen the horrid things before, 
excepting when they belonged to the young ladies. 
'^ ' I hope you are telling me the truth, Phoebe.* 
''At this juncture, the cook peeped in, and 
seeing something was going on, went out imme- 
diately to tell Susan, the parlour-maid ; and Miss^ 
Buller, hearing that individual tear down stairs, 
thought something was the matter, so came below 
to see for herself, and Lucy and myself entering 
the house at the same time, we all went down 
into Margaret's room, and found the occupants 
in a most excited state. Margaret, between her 
tears, was saying, 'To think of anyone putting 
them thingiraabobs in my drawer ! What's this 
coppery old thing ? * taking up Jocelyn's valuable 
coin ; * and, bless me, there's Miss Morris's 
thimble; I know it, because she showed me the 
C. F. M. printed so beautiful when it was firsfc 
given her.' 

'* ' Never mind Margaret, never mind,' was 
the cry from all; but the poor old body could 
not be pacified. 
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'''If only the right person would show her- 
self,' she cried out. 

"Lucy and I looked at one another, for we 
knew who had done this wicked act, and it 
really made us both feel sad to see the dis- 
tressed faces of the Miss Bullers. 

"'It was a great pity, and a cruel, cowardly 
action,' said the eldest lady, 'for anyone to try 
to upset a faithful, dear old servant, like our 
Margaret; but we can guess who has done it,' 
she continued, with tears in her eyes, 'and I 
promise you, Margaret,' she said, affectionately 
addressing the good old servant, 'that you shall 
soon be made quite clear of this wicked imputation/ 

"Neither Lucy, nor myself, could imagine why 
Isabel could have thought of behaving so cru6lly 
to old Margaret, and it was the more strange 
because she always professed to like the old 
dame, declaring she was like their Irish nurse, 
Biddy, and she had given Margaret a pretty 
scarf, only a day or two ago; it seemed such 
a mystery to us. 

Miss Catherine had joined the party, and 
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she said we had better all go npstalrs, and 
added^ ^ I think^ my dears^ you had better go 
home^ we had hoped you would have stayed to 
dinner^ but it will not be pleasant for you^ I 
am sure.' 

'''Shall we take Effie with us^ Miss Catherine?' 
said Lucy. Lady Mary never went anywhere 
from school^ excepting to her own relatives^ so 
it was of no use asking her. 

'"Thank you, dear, that will ba a good plan. 
I see,' she said, in a very unhappy tone, 'you 
know, as well as we do, who has done this 
wicked thing; I only hope Isabel will confess 
to it, without giving us much trouble.' So 
saying, she sighed deeply. 

"Lucy and myself were very grieved; it did 
seem such a terrible thing, and we were as sorry 
for the Miss BuUers, as we were angry with 
Isabel; but we could not talk about it before 
Effie, she was delighted at the idea of coming 
with us, she always enjoyed a game of play with 
Lennie and Algy, for in some things Effie was 
very childish, and we were very proud at being 
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trusted to take charge of our little school-fellow, 
without a servant to walk with us. 

'* We were intensely anxious to hear the result 
of Isabel's bad doings; but Mrs. Holms said we 
must wait until the Miss Bullcrs themselves told 
us. Susan fetched EflSe, but of course we could 
not question her, and we were going to bed 
greatly disappointed at not hearing from Grove 
House, when Miss BuUer and Miss Barbara were 
announced; they apologized for coming so late, 
but they kindly came at that time, that I might 
hear all about it, as they knew I was to start 
early the next morning for home. They said 
they had had a terrible scene with Isabel — were 
obliged to send for Mr. Clinton, and he at last 
persuaded the unhappy girl to confess her fault. 
She said she hid the things in Margaret's drawer, 
hoping they would not be discovered until they 
had gone to Clifton. Margaret was going as 
well — ^that she knew — and she hoped when the 
stolen articles were found, that one of the other 
servants would be supposed to have taken the 
things. She never intended to vex Margaret; 
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Miss Barbara said^ for Isabel acknowledged slie 
hated everyone in Grove House but old Mar- 
garet^ and she was very sorry to have made 
her unhappy. Isabel said^ toOj she was obliged 
to hide the stolen things^ as she heard that 
Carrie was to help her pack her boxesj and then 
they would have been discovered. ' I have a 
little hope of the poor girl/ said Miss BuUer, 
'for her love for her brother Bryan is very 
greats and she begged and entreated that he 
might not be told the real reason of her being 
sent to Brighton. Of course,' said Miss Buller, 
'we cannot continue to receive Isabel into Grove 
House, and I have written to her Aunt De- 
vereus: to say I shall take her, as soon as 
arrangements can be made, to Brighton, and 
leave the naughty girl in her aunt's care. Mrs. 
Devereux will be dreadfully angry, I know, for 
she wrote word she could not have Isabel these 
holidays; she did not mind Arthur and Jasper, 
but she could not encounter Isabel — she was 
BO diflFerent to her brothers.' 

'''Then you do not go to Clifton to-morrow?* 
said Mrs. Holms. 
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"'No, I must follow the others as soon as I 
have taken Isabel to her aunt/ 

"'It has been a most distressing day to us/ 
said poor Miss BuUer. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Holms tried to soothe the 
sisters, but we were then sent off to bed. 

"The next day I went to my happy homo 
for the Christmas holidays, and have never seen 
Isabel Norton since that time. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE REPROVING CLOCK. 



NEED not tell you how mucli I enjoyed 




being at home again; I had been 
away for so many months that I was indulged 
to my heart's content, and, to add to my 
happiness, Lucy Holms spent the last fortnight 
of the holidays with me. Miss Buller came 
to stay with us, and brought Lucy with her. 
A few days before we were to return to 
school^ I took cold; it was not much, but 
having once had the rheumatic fever, I was 
always obliged to bo careful whenever I had 
a cold, for fear of an attack of rheumatism, 
60 I was compelled to stay in the house, and 
dear old Lucy would seldom leave me. One 
evening papa and mamma, with Miss Buller, 
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went out to dinner, and my elder brother, 
Harold, had two of his school-fellows to take 
tea with him. After the boys had tired them- 
selves out with play down stairs, they came 
up into the drawing-room, and joined Lucy 
and myself in a game of bagatelle. When 
we had finished, as supper was not ready, we 
sat round the fire and began to talk of difierent 
books we had read. Stanley and Willie Jifiard 
were allowed to read anything they pleased, 
and they began to relate some horrid 'penny-a- 
liner* stories : very likely they added to some 
of the horrors, as they saw how frightened 
Lucy and myself were to hear them, but Harry, 
who evidently enjoyed the tales very much, at 
last told them to leave off, for he knew our 
father would not have approved of Lucy and me 
listening to such vulgar trash. 

'^'Be quiet, do, you fellows, you will frighten 
these girls to death with such yams.' 

*''Pray don't tell us any more of the same 
sort/ I said. 

"I had not dared to interfere before, for 
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Harry, altliough a dear fellow, was a decided 
despot, and would have been mucli annoyed 
with me had I interrupted his friends. 

'^'I declare/ said Lucy, 'I shall be afraid 
to go to bed. I know I shall dream of 
murders, or something dreadful. I often wonder 
what I should do if thieves were to break 
into the house; I think I should smuggle 
under the bed-clothes.' 

'^'Oh, I should go and see what was the 
matter !' I exclaimed grandly. 

'^Tlie boys laughed at my vaunted courage, 
and I could see they did not believe me. I 
felt quite angry with them, all three. 

'^^You know, Harry,' I said, 'you always 
say I am not a coward.' 

"'No, PoUie, you are not a timid goose, 
but I don't believe you would venture out of 
your room if you heard thieves; I should just 
like to see you put to the trial, that's all; 
but here comes supper, and I'm jolly glad, 
for I am hungry as hungry can be;' so saying, 
ho jumped upon Lucy, and, her nerves having 
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been so mncli excited, the slighest shock upset 
her, and she screamed out. 
. " * Well, yon are a coward, and no mistake/ 
said Willie Jiflfard. 

'^We had a. very merry supper; the boys 
were full of fun. Harry was one of tho 
drollest creatures possible; if in one of his 
comic humours, he would convulse us with 
laughter, but, in spite of all his merriment, I 
could see Lucy had been really frightened. 
When we went up to bed, we found a large fire, 
and the room looked very bright and cheerful, 
but still we seemed to shiver. 

'^'I do wish,' said Lucy, 'those boys had not 
talked so much of robbers and murders; I 
feel quite afraid of going to sleep, I know I 
shall have such dreadful dreams, I declare I 
could not sleep to-night without a light, I should 
be afraid to be in the dark.' 

'^'I never have any fear,' I said, and in my 
mind thought my dear Lucy too much of a 
coward. Lucy slept in my room, but in another 
bed; and after we had undressed and said our 
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prayers, we seated ourselves comfortably before 
the fire for a scbool-giii's chat, when nurse 
came in, and hastled ns both into oar beds. 
She gave me some whey, which was so hot, it 
scalded my mouth, but I was obliged to take 
it, for no one ever disobeyed 'Mrs. Nurse,' 
and as she tucked me up she said, ^Now, Mis& 
Marian, go to sleep, and do not stir for any- 
thing, not even if the house is on fire, or this 
hot whey will do you more harm than good* 

'''Fll take care of her, nurse,* said Lucy, 
'good-night, and good-night to you Marian; 
I want to go to sleep as soon as I can now/ 

''I did not feel sleepy, but I suppose the 
v/ine in the whey made me so, and before I 
had finished the huitdred and twenty-first psalm, 
which my mother had taught me to repeat to 
myself the last thing at night, I fell into a 
sort of half-doze; every little noise seemed to 
rouse me, the coals falling out of the grate 
sounded terribly loud. I was in a great heat, 
and wished I had not been obliged to take 
nurse's infallible remedy. I began to think how 
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mncli braver I was than Lucy, and, foolish child 

that I was, I almost wished something might 

occur to prove to the boys my vaunted courage 

was not an empty boast. After some time, at 

least it seemed long to me, I thought I really 

did hear mysterious sounds, and then I distinctly 

heard stealthy footsteps on the stairs. I forgot 

the whey, but remembered the boys laughing 

at my courage, so I jumped out of bed, and 

without dressing-gown or slippers, ran to the 

top of the staircase ; looking over the balustrades, 

I saw two muffled figures slowing coming up, 

and my courage, alas, failing — as Harry said it 

would — I ran back to my room, thinking at 

first of waking Lucy, but remembering her threat 

of covering herself up in the bed-clothes, I knew 

she would be of no use, so hearing the steps 

come closer and closer to my open door, I 

thought the best plan would be to liide myself, 

and ran behind the window-curtain, trembling 

all over, and my heart beating so loudly, I feared 

it would discover my hiding-place. Where now 

was my boasted courage? In my excitement I 

n 
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forgot all about my cold, and nurse's warning. 
The draught from the window chilled me through 
and through, for a bitterly cold wind was blow- 
ing, and I had nothing on but my night-gown. 
Imagine my terror when one of the muffled 
figures actually came into my room, I saw it 
througb a. chink in the curtains, and then I 
heard to my surprise and delight my mother's 
voice. 

^^'Why, where is Marian?* she exclaimed in 
ja frightened tone, looking at my empty bed; 'it 
.never could have been she looking over the 
banisters.' 

** Oh ! the relief I felt at hearing the dear 
familiar voice ; but, with the feeling of protection 
in my own mother's presence, came the recollec-p 
tion of my folly. My mother made an excuse 
for my silly conduct, for she thought going to 
bed in such an excited state the whey, instead of 
soothing my nerves, prevented me falling into a 
healthy sleep, 

^'I was too excited when I heard the footsteps 
to remember tliat my father and mother^ with 
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Miss Bailer/ had been spending the evening out, 
and it was the two ladies coming up to bed that 

alarmed me so much; they feared waking any 

of us^ and therefore crept up stairs in the stealthy 

manner which had frightened me so terribly. I 

was indeed thoroughly ashamed, and^ with the 

consciousness of my rashness^ and feeling nearly 

numb with cold, I could only burst into tears, 

and ask mamma to forgive me, and also not to 

tell Harry, for he would never forget my silly 

boasting/ 

'^ In spite of all the precautions used to prevent 

any bad consequences of my folly, I had a very 

bad attack of rheumatism; and was obliged to keep 

my bed for three or four weeks. How I regretted 

my silly conduct, and how the old clock on the 

landing reminded me all day long of my fault. 

It kept saying, 'It's your own fault' — 'It's your 

own fault.' At last, its constant reminder made me 

nearly frantic. The clock was stopped, but no one 

until I was nearly well knew the reason I asked 

for it to be so, and then I confided to my mother 

that it was not merely the ticking, but the words 

H 2 
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the ticking seemed to my excited brain to be say-» 
ing, 'It^s your own fault* — ^It's your own fault.* 

" Dear, precious mother, how tenderly she 
nursed me ! never leaving my bedsida night or 
day; not reminding me, lika the stern old clock, 
of my folly, but assuring me that she knew when 
I was well again, I should try, with God's blessing 
upon my endeavours, to be less boastful and 
more thoughtful, and, indeed, I did pray that 
if I recovered, I might have assistance given me 
to help me try and cure my faults. 

'^ Harry had gone back to school ; papa and my 
little sisters used to come into my room now 
and then, but a sick room was not thought good 
for them; and what I felt very keenly was not 
beii2g allowed to see my especial pet^ 'our baby* 
boy,* your dear father, my Netta. 

" Had it not been for my bright, cheerful 
mother, I should, indeed, have been dull ; but 
she had always something amusing to tell me,, 
or, if well enough, I used to like her to read to 
ine; and it aflforded me great pleasure to watch 
her work at the large frame she had brought 
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into my room. I used to watch the flowers 
grow under her skilful fingers. I never looked 
at the beautiful banner screen when it was finished, 
but I remembered ' the reproving clock/ and how 
I wished its works would just get out of order, 
so as to cease its reproofs for one day ; it had 
been in our family more than a century, and was 
much valued; but had my father known what I 
sufiered from its reproving 'tick, tick,' he would, 
I know, have sent it away there and then. I'he 
Weather, was bitterly cold, and sometimes severe 
frost would affect the old clock; but, no, it was 
obstinately good, and nothing would stop its 
perpetual warning voice, until I could bear it 
no longer, and begged, if it would not injure it, 
to have my torment stopped. 

"I was much laughed at when I recovered, 
about my old mentor, and the reproving clock 
became a household word in our family. Knowing, 
as well as the clock, that my illness was really 
partly my own fault, I tried to bear my pain 
patiently, and our doctor, who was an old family 
friend, praised my patience very much. 
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''At last I was well enough to leave the house; 
We all went to St. Leonard's for a month, and 
after Easter I was considered quite well enough 
to return to school. 

"I found very little change in Grove House. 
Instead of Isabel, our dozen was made up by a 
little sister of Addie Calvert, a child about the 
age of Effie Wyndham. Whilst I was ill at home, 
some of my school-Fellows had had the measles ; 
Effie was amongst the number. Miss BuUer had 
taken the invalids to Dawlish, and all had re-* 
turned well excepting dear little Effie. I was 
quite struck with the change in her looks; she 
had grown very much, but was so thin and so 
white, her little hands were nearly transparent. 
She used to laugh, and say we could look through 
them, and hold them up for us to try. She was 
also constantly coughing; we could all see how 
anxious the Miss Bullers were about the dear 
child, but every one said she would be better 
when the warm weather came. Effie's spirits 
were, at times, as high as ever, and yet there 
was a decided change in her; she seemed so often 
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to bo thinking, and sho was constantly talking 
of lier papa, upon whom she doated. 

''It was strange that of all the Miss BuUers, 

Miss Catherine was the child's favourite ; most 

children were afraid of this Miss BuUer; she was 

rather stem in her manner, and generally very 

grave, but EflBe had no fear of her, or, indeed, of 

any one. She used to call Miss Catherine her 

' kitten,' a most inappropriate pet name, we 

thought, for no one could be less like a playful 

kitten than our Miss Catherine ; she seemed, 

however, much pleased with the pet name, and 

certainly returned little Effie's admiration with 

Warm affection. We never thought Miss Catherine 

Could unbend as she did with our little favourite ; 

she would take Effie upon her Icnee, and allow 

the child to stroke her face in such a pretty 

coaxing manner; it seemed sometimes impossible 

for us to believe Miss Catherine could speak as 

softly as she did when addressing her pet, and 

Effie often asked her to stay with her when the 

weather was too cold for her to go out, preferring 

Miss Catherine even to her old favourite Carrie. 
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'' Mabel Oalverb could not understand how 
Effie had the courage to be alone with Miss 
Catherine; indeed, that lady usually inspired awe 
in all small children, and we elder ones could 
never take the same liberty with her as with her 
sisters. ' She is so stifif/ Mabel used to say. 

"Time passed on as quickly as it always does 
at school, and Midsumtner began to be talked 
about. We had no breaking-up party at the end 
of this term, but a grand picnic to a Castle four- 
teen miles from Rodemouth, and a lovely and 
most enjoyable day we all spent. 

'^Whilst sitting under the trees 'in the beautiful 
park, waiting for the servants to spread our 
dinner upon the grass, we told different anecdotes 
that had occurred to ourselves or our families, 
and when my turn came, I thought of nothing 
better to relate than The Reproving Clock. 




CHAPTER IV. 



MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 



Hh^SE midsummer vacation was to be spent 
by my family at Boulogne. The Miss 
BuUers, with EfBe, wei'e also going there. To 
visit the continent in those days was not such 
an everyday aflair as it is now, and we 
were delighted at the idea of going to France. 
Harry and myself grew quite excited as the 
day of our departure from home drew near, 
and even Susie and Beatrice, our two youngest 
sisters, could talk of nothing else. The 
Miss Bullers had taken an old-fashioned house 
in the Grande Rue, shut in with high gates 
that opened into a ccurt-yard. We often en- 
joyed a game of pi ly in the cool, paved yard, and 
Effie loved to liavo us there. This court, although 
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surrounded with high, walls, was rather pic* 
turesque; some creepers had been trained to 
cover the bare walls, and nearly all the windows 
of the house had little balconies, in which 
were flowers and shurbs, so that the court-yard 
was a delicious-looking place, coming out of 
the glare of the sun from the streets or 
sands* Poor little Effie, however, was soon 
tired with play. Her grextest pleasure used 
to be to have our little Tudor to come and see 
her. Although Tudie was my own brother, I 
must own he was a darling, so pretty and so 
droll in his little ways, EfiSe always said he 
reminded her of her little brother Jack, who 
was about the age of Tudie when she left 
him. Harold, too, was very gentle with delicate 
little Effie, and most kind to her, always 
finding some new book, or pretty flower, or 
picture, to amuse her; so full of life was our 
elder brother that it seemed quite wonderful 
that he could be so quiet and gentle with 
the ailing child. Boulogne air seemed to suit 
the little invalid ; she became much stronger, and 
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began to lose her sickly appearance. E&e 
was never really fair, neither was she, strictly 
speaking, pretty, but her large lustrous eyes, 
shaded with long black lashss, and the sweet 
expression of her well-shaped little mouth, made 
her an attractive-looking child, but since her 
illness, there had come such a peculiar far-away 
look in her eyes, that few grown-up people 
who looked at her could doubt that her days 
were numbered. Effie had beautiful auburn hair, 
curling in natural waves down to her waisfc^ 
and her movements were always graceful. Dar- 
ling little Effie! I must not linger over my 
recollection of the angel child. Old Margaret, 
like everyone who lived with Effie, idolized 
her ; she told us she always loved • Mr. Wyndham 
when ho was master's curate, and his little 
daughter was very like him in her engaging 
manners, and, besides, the old housekeeper used 
to say, 'the pretty lamb is so far from home 
that it behoves us to spoil her,^ an^ then 
Margaret would shake her head and say, 'not 
long for this world, Vm sure/ uutil I became 
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quite angry, and said EfBe was already better, 
and, no doubt, would soon be well. 

" ' All, that's the way with you young things, 
you never look on the black side, and quito 
right too/ 

" Poor old Margaret was not happy at Boulogne, 
she did not like the place at all, and wished 
her ladies would have been content with just Scot- 
land or Wales. She could not understand the lan- 
guage, excepting she had picked up a few 
French words, which she thought ought to answer 
for all domestic purposes, and she was continually 
waging war with the girls and boys who brought 
things from the shops or market. One mornino^ 
mamma had sent me with a message to Miss 
Bulier, and, as I passed the open door of tho 
kitchen which communicated with the court, I 
heard loud, angry sounds. I thought thero 
would be no harm in peeping in, for, amidst 
the confusion of tongues, I recognized Margaret's 
French. I found the old servant in high 
dispute with an impertinent-looking peasant, about 
my own age. She had been sent from the 
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market with vegetables, and was demanding 
too mucli for her trouble. I could not help 
laaghing^ it was so droll to see the two 
gesticulating with such loud voices, and neither 
understanding one another; they seemed to think 
the louder they talked the better they should 
get on. The girPs English was on a par 
with Margaret's French, and the rubbish they 
uttered made me shout with laughter, until I 
saw Margaret look at me very reproachfully. 

*" Where are Augustine and Leonore,' I asked, 
for Margaret had nothing, I knew, to do with 
the kitchen. 

" * Augustine is out, Miss Hanwell, and Leonore 
upstairs; I often take in the meat and vege- 
tables' at the door opening into the court, where 
I generally sit these hot mornings,' said Mar- 
garet, wiping her face with her long, old- 
fashioned, white apron; 'and I can't make this 
impudent thing understand me; she wants too 
much, and Pm not going to be taken in by 
such as her.' 

*'The girl evidently thought that as, I was a 
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ctild like herself, she could manage me as 
well as Margaret, so begaa in a loud voice 
to ask for half a franc. 

*' * Half a franc !* almost screamed Margaret, 
'nothing of the sort, you saucy thing. Hally, 
Hally, vous en ! ' she called out, until the girl, 
whose white teeth gleamed in the sunshine, 
seized hold of Margaret's hand which contained 
the money, and there ensued a struggle. The 
peasant, being hearty and young, of course 
had the best of it, and she was going to 
kick Margaret with her heavy sab&fc, when I 
luckily saw the concierge at her door, and 
called to her to come to the combatants. The 
basket was upset, and the vegetables rolled about. 
I am afraid I ought to have helped, as I 
could speak French very tolerably, but I could 
do nothing but laugh, it was such a ridiculous 
Right. As soon as the concierge had settled 
the dispute, I told Margaret I was very sorry 
at having laughed so much, for I saw the 
old soul was angry and hurt with me, but I 
Boon appeased her, by agreeing with her that 
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tto French girls were the very worst girls in 
the whole world, and^ considering I had heard 
her say the same of the girls at Kodemonth, 
it was not a very severe sentence upon the 
juvenile Boulognaise. We spent some very 
happy days during our holidays. A Mr, Yander- 
mans, brother-in-law to my school-fellow, Iris 
Sealy, and with whom she lived (for her 
father. General Sealy, was in India), had taken 
a charming chditeau for a few months, about 
five or six miles from Boulogne, Iris and 
her sister had called upon the Miss BuUers, and 
upon • me. Mrs. . Yandermans had been one of 
the Miss BuUers' first pupils ; they were very 
fond of her, and she, too, was greatly attached 
to them. She had married, early in life, a 
very rich Dutch merchant. Iris had left school 
this midsummer, and now, we were told, she 
was going to be married. Mips Bailer told 
me of the approaching event with much pleasure, 
for she and her sisters were very proud of 
'beautiful Iris/ I longed to know all about 
itj and Iris herself told me her future husband 
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was an officer who liad seen service, and been 
knighted in consequence, and that he was a 
friend of her papa. I did not care about 
that, but I was much excited at tha idea of 
my school-fellow marrying a man who was so 
brave as to be knighted! As I looked at 
lovely Iris I could not help asking her if the 
officer was handsome. 

"'Not exactly handsome, Marian, but nice- 
looking/ 

'*I was disappointed at the answer, for we 
school-giris had often imagined Iris marrying 
some very handsome nobleman. A prince would 
not have been too good for her, so we thought; 
for, indeed, she was so beautiful, and so nice 
as well. 
" ' Is he like Mr. James Andrews ?' 
**This individual was our great admiration 
at Rodemouth. I laugh to myself now when 
I remember how exactly he resembled a model 
in a hair-dresser's shop: black hair, very white 
teeth, which he always showed, dark moustache; 
and a pink and white complexion — a perfect 
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dandy; but we girls thonglit Mm 'quite perfeo 
tion/ 

*'*No, not like Mr. Andrews/ said Iris, and 
she smiled; 'not so tall^ either, but Fm sure, 
Marian/ you will like his name — Colonel Sir 

* 

Claude Cheston/ 

• " * Oh, yes. Iris, I do like that name very 
much; why. Iris, how grand you will be— 
Lady Cheston — ^yes, that does sound nice, I 
am sure Lucy will like it; may I tell her all 
about it when I write V . 

' '''Certainly, dear,' she answered, and, stoop- 
ing down to kiss me, I fancied I heard a 
little sigh. 

"Miss Buller and ElEe, with old Margaret, 
went to stay at Mr. Vandermans', and during 
their visit, Harold and I were invited to spend 
a few days at the chateau. The three eldest of 
the Yandermans were boys, so their mother kindly 
thought Harold would like to accompany me. I 
think I mentioned before my elder brother was 
a general favourite, he was such a 'sunny^ boy, 
so bright and merry; he was a handsome-looking 



^ 
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boj^ too^ tall and well-made^ with brown hair, 
curling all over liis nicely-shapod head. Harold 
wa&r nearly wild with delight at the idea of the 
yisitj he had no companions at home^ and there- 
fore the thought of three boys to go about with 
was of course particularly charming. My dear 
mother gave us many warnings; I was told not 
to excite myself^ talk too much^ or run any risk 
of taking eold^ and Harold was to remember that 
he did not understand horses and guns^ and he 
was not to be rash. Mamma endeayoured to 
make him tmderstand that true courage was to 
withstand temptation^ and to be laughed at^ instead 
of mounting any horse that might be offered to 
him, however spirited it might be, for fear of 
being thought cowardly. Darling old naother, 
how anxious she always was about us all. Papa 
was in London, so mamma felt the extra neces- 
sity of sending us from home primed with good 
advice* 

**' Never fear, mother, dear,' said Harold, throw- 
ing his arms round her, and giving her a good; 
hug and kiss; Til try and recollect all you say; 
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but I do feel I shall have a jolly time/ ancl as^ 
an ontlet to his feelings he jumped out of the . 
window into the garden^ and ran to the little 
ones^ who always welcomed Harry with shouts . 

of delight. 

"Mrs. Vandermans was coming into the town a 
day or two after this conversation, and we were 
to go back with her. We were dressed long 
before the carriage was expected, and I was 
fretted dreadfully by nurse continually reminding 
me of my clean frock; 'you will take all the 
plaiting out of the flounces. Miss Marian, if you 
do not keep quiet. There, now. Miss, see how 
you have rumpled your sash, do let Tudie alone, 
there^s a good girl.' At last we heard the sound 
of the horses' feet approaching, and Mrs. Van- 
dermans appeared in an open carriage, driven 
by Charlie, her eldest son; the boy managed 
the spirited horses like a man, to the evident 
delight of the old coachman, who sat beside 
him. Harry's delight at this sight was un- 
bounded. 

'''Just look, mammy, dear^ just look at that. 

I 2 
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fellow/ lie exclaimed, 'and he is only a year 
or two older than me.' 

'''He has been nsed to horses all his life, 
dear Harry,' said our mother. 

"'Yes,' I added, 'Iris has often told ns at 
school that her nephews were taqght riding 
almost directly they could walk.' 

'"Lucky boys,' said Harry, who had a weak- 
ness for horses, and it was for this reason mamma 

« 

feared he would get into trouble. 

'*'But the Vandermans do everything, Harry, 
they row and shoot like men.' 

"At this moment Mrs. Vandermans came into 
the room; she was not nearly so beautiful as 
Iris, but she had a gentle, charming manner, so 
that children soon felt at their ease when with 

her. 

'"Iris is very sorry, Marian, she could not 
come with me this afternoon, but I hope, dear, 
you will not be afraid to come with me with- 
out her,' and turning to my mother, she said, 
'I have heard so much of Marian from my 
sister that I seem to have known her for a long 
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time, 1 hope your little girl will feel at liome 
with us/ she continued^ still addressing my 
mother. 'I should have brought my eldest little 
girl, but she has gone out riding with her papa* 
I am afraid^ Marian^ you will find her rather 
spoilt, for I know she is.' And, again speaking 
to mamma, she said, 'our three eldest are boys 
so you can imagine our delight when our fourth 
child was a little dauorhter. I am afraid I have 
helped in petting her, at least Iris says so/ 

"Mrs. Yandermans then asked to see our little 
ones, and I was despatched to the nursery to 
give orders to nurse to bring them down into 
the drawing-room. I was received with loud 
exclamations. 

"'Oh, Marian, I wish I was going in such a 
beautiful carriage ! ' cried Beattie, my youngest 
sister. 

"'I should be afraid,' said timid little Susie, 
'I should not like a boy-coachman.' 

"'Mo see nice horses, too,' said Tudie. 

"Proud as I felt at going upon this visit, I 
must own I wished Miss Buller, or even Effie, 
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had come with Mrs« Yandermans; I had nevdr 
seen her before^ and although I could not be 
called timid^ still I felt very strange^ and when 
I said good-bye to mamma and the children I 
nearly cried^ bat shame overcame my nervons- 
ness. My mother was looking wistfully at Harryj 
who had already mounted the box by the side of 
Charlie Yandermans. 

"'Don't fear, Mrs. Hanwell/ said Mrs. Yan- 
dermans^ 'your boy shall not be allowed to run 
risks. I hope you will be persuaded to come 
next week and look after him.' 

''The ch&teau was very prettily situated in 
grounds, not very extensive, but laid out 
in true French taste, and therefore quite new 
. to me. When we arrived, Mrs. Yandermans 
look me into a drawing-room and said she would 
send Iris to me. ' I see,' she added, ' they have 
returned from their ride, for Iris has left her 
whip and gloves on the hall-table.' 

"I felt very lonely, and wished Harry was 

with me; but of course, boy-hke, he had gone 

,with his new companions to the stables. Pre- 
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gently I looked round the room^ and was amused 
with its foreign appearance^ when suddenly, 
a middle-aged gentleman came into the room, 
through the door -window. I thought it was 
Mr. Yandermans^ only Iris had always said her 
brother-in-law was one of the tallest men seen^ 
and this person was very short, and looked, to 
my young eyes, quite old enough to be Iris's 
father. He had a kind look, but, to my mind, 
he was awfully plain; he had very thick, bushy 
grey eyebrows, and a thick, grey moustache, very 
much like those Harry wore in the winter for a 
charade, when he wanted to look frightful. He 
^came towards me, and I expected to hear a very 
gruff voice, but it sounded worse^ for it was a 
sort of squeak. 

'''I suppose,' said he, advancing towards me, 
'you are Marian? Iris told me she expected yoa 
this afternoon.' 

"'I quite wondered how Iris could have spoken 
to such an old gentleman about me — ^a school* 
girl — and I suddenly thought, perhaps General 
3ealy had come from India unexpectedly, when 
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tlie door opened^ and in came Miss Boiler. She 
did not see me at first; but turning to tlie old 
man^ exclaimed, 'So you have returned from 
your ride. Sir Claude/ *Sir Claude,' I could 
not help calling out this name. This small, 
ugly — ^yes, I was obliged to say so to myself — 
old man going to marry beautiful Iris. It was 
exactly like Beauty and the Beast, only I knew 
there was no fairy to turn Sir Claude into a 
prince. I suppose my looks expressed my feel- 
ings too plainly, for Miss BuUer spoke hastily, 
'I will take you to your room, Marian, you will 
be late otherwise for the school-room tea/ 

'^ Whilst going upstairs, I longed to talk to 
Miss BuUer about my disappointment at Iris's Sir 
Claude Cheston, when suddenly I felt a pair of 
arms thrown round my neck, and Effie's sweet 
voice welcomed me so warmly that I forgot Iris 
for the time. 

, "^I am so glad you have come, Marian,' the 
child exclaimed ; ' I am so very dull here ; Lily is 
so disagreeable, and Hector and Jack very rough. 
, "I kissed my darling little friend, and won- 
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dered how any one could be rough with, or 
unkind to such a delicate little creature. 

''Iris now appeared coming out of her room. 

Somehow, she looked years older than when she 

'left school, which was only a few weeks ago. She 

received me very kindly, saying she was sorry she 

had been unable to come with Fanny to fetch me. 

'^ ' I hope, dear, you will be happy here ; Made- 
moiselle is very nice if you do not tease her, and 
you must not mind Lily, she is wayward at times.* 

"I quite longed to see Lily; everyone seemed 
to apologize for her being spoilt. 

'' ' This is your room, dear, leading out of Miss 
Buller's; we thought you would like to be near 
her in a strange house ; and as Effie sleeps in her 
room, you will have a companion.' 

'' I was very pleased to hear this, for I should 

indeed have felt forlorn in a bedroom away from 

Miss Buller and EflBe. I wondered how Harold 

felt amongst so many strangers, but when Iris 

took EflSe and myself into the schoolroom, I soon 

> 

saw, from his happy face, that Harry, as usual, 

had made himself at home. 
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''Iris introduced ns to her nephews and niece. 
CharKe, Louis^ and Ernest were all about Harry^s 
•age; then came Emilj^ who was called Lily^ she 
was yoonger than I^ but much taller and older- 
looking altogether; she was very fair, with light 
hair and brown ejes^ and had she not had a dis- 
contented look, would have been decidedly a 
handsome girl ; but Lily, at least during my visit, 
seldom looked anything but sulky or cross. Her 
aunt told her to welcome Harry and myself, but 
instead of doing so, she went on eating her cake, 
and never took the trouble to raise her eyes. 

"The French governess, however, kindly spoke 

to us in her broken English, and fonnd seats 

• 

for us near Hector and Jack, two younger boys 

who, during the holidays, took lessons from 
Mademoiselle* 

" Harry and his new friends chatted away 
about horses and dogs, until at last Charlie said, 
* Lily, why do you not speak to Marian f she 
must think you very rude.' 

; "^1 have nothing to say to her,' politely an- 
swered his sister. 
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^'Oh^ ma petite!' exclaimed Mademoiselle de 
'Hosier; 'you have been talk^ talk, all the day 
about Miss Marian arriving/ 

" ' Yes,' said Lily in a sulky tone ; ' but I thougbt 
I should be allowed to row her by myself on the 
lake in the new boat^ and now papa says I may not 
go without the boys, and they will spoil all our fun/ 

" ' Thanks, Lily, for politeness,' said Louis, ' Fm 
€ure Marian will be a precious noodle if she trusts 
herself to your rowing/ 

'' Lily gave an angry answer, and Mademoiselle, 
seeing a quarrel would soon ensue, asked if we 
had finished tea, at the same time rising from 
the table, and going into the garden through the 
open French window, 

''The boys lefb us, and Lily at last spoke to 
me, and asked if I would like to see her garden. 
I gladly assented, and taking hold of dear little 
Effie, we sauntered out. The grounds were very 
pretty, the flowers lovely, and I found Lily and 
myself had one idea in common, and that was 
love of flowers ; so we became more sociable. 
She was so terribly spoilt by her father, who 
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perfectly idolized her, that she was a very dis- 
agreeable companion ; however, I managed to 
enjoy myself very much daring my stay at the 
ch&tean, for I had my darling Effie with me, and 
there were three sweet little children in the 
nursery, who reminded me of my little sisters 
and Tudie; and as the nurse was very kind to 
Effie and me, we oflen stole up stairs to have a 
romp. I dearly loved babies, so I was never dull ; 
but we saw very little of Iris ; she was so much 
engaged. Several visitors were staying at the 
chd.teau, and Sir Claude Cheston always seemed to 
be with our old school-fellow, . so that we seldom 
saw her alone. Sir Claude noticed us now and 
then, but I still thought him a very disagreeable 
old man, and wondered how Iris could have fancied 
such a creature, until one day, when we were 
all together in the schoolroom, Ernest said, ^ Don^t 
you hate Sir Claude? he is so like the Beast in 
the fairy tale/ 

*' I did not know what to say, when Lily ex- 
claimed, 'Aunt Iris is obliged to marry him.' 

'''Why?* I asked, in wonder. 
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'^'Because/ she answered, 'Aunt Iris has no 
money, and Sir Claade is very rich.' 

" ' Who told you such things of our aunt f ' 
asked Charlie, who was very fond of Iris, and 
had a boyish admiration of her extreme beauty* 

''' Ariadne Holms says so,' answered Lily. 

*' ' Do you know Ariadne Holms f ' I cried out 
in such surprise that I could not speak* quickly 
enough. 'And has she a sister called Juliet?' 

'' ' Yes,' answered Lily, ' they are our new 
neighbours; they have only lived next door to 
us for a few weeks.' 

''That is why Iris never spoke about them, I 
supposed, because she must have known they were 
cousins to oar school-fellow Lucy; and Iris dis- 
liked Ariadne and Juliets as well as the rest of us, 
I only thought all this; I did not like to say it 
out loud. 

"'The Holms,' said Louis, 'live next door to 
us in London, and precious horrid girls they are; 
such stuck-up donkeys, and they make Lily as 
proud as themselves, mother says so. I wish Lily 
did not know them/ said Charlie. 
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'^'You always say unkiiid things of my friends/ 
called oat Lily; 'Ariadne and Juliet say you are 
the radest, most vulgar boys they know*' 

'''Who cares what those cats say?' exclaimed. 
Ernest ; and a grand qoarrel was evidently be- 
ginning when^ fortonately^ we were interrupted by 
little Tinie rushing into the room to tell oSj ' Mother 
said we were all to come directly^ to see something 
quite new/ 

" Off we ran, and found a new bagatelle board 
had just arrived, and was placed in the hall ready . 
for ns to begin a game. Its arrival was most 
opportune; for it was a thoroughly wet day, and 
we, especially the boys, did not know what to do 
with ourselves. I enjoyed the game immensely, 
but my thoughts were running continually upon 
tbe odd occurrence of the Yandermans knowing 
my friends' cousins, and yet I had never heard, 
Lucy mention them. I forgot that Lucy never 
stayed in town with her cousins, and therefore 
knew nothing of their London acquaintance. 

"Before we left the ch&teau. Iris asked Effie 
and myself to b© two of h:)r bridesmaids. I, 
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was, of course^ delighted, and felt sore papa 
and mamma wonld consent. 

''Effie said she too wonld like it very mnch;, 
bnt, after speaking, she became very red, and, 
putting her arms ronnd Iris's neck, she said, in. 
a hesitating voice, 'Iris, dear, if I am not here 
will you have Lucy Holms in my place?' 

'"Not here, my darling 1' said Iris, taking 
the child upon her knee, 'What do you mean? 
Are you going home to your papa?' 

"What was it made me feel as if I had 
received a sudden shock? and why did Iris hug 
the fragile little girl as if she could not bear to 
part with her? Surely at that moment a vagae 
dread came upon us both, that our beloved little 
school-fellow was indeed soon going 'home' to 
the Father of us all. 

"Iris, however, recovered herself, and said, 
'My dear little Effie, God only knows where 
we shall all be in a few months' time; let us 
hope.it may please Him to make you quite well, 
by the time I am married.' Iris kissed the 
dear child over and over again before putting 
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her down^ and I could see the tears glistening 
in her ejes^ although she tried to look very 
cheerfully at Effie. 

^'She then left the room^ and^ after she had 
closed the door^ I looked at Effie as I had 
never done before, and I could not help seeing 
she looked thinner and more tired than. I had 
ever noticed her. A sort of dreamy expres- 
sion, too, had settled on her sweet little pallid 
face, that I had never seen until now. I could 
not help saying, 'Effie, dear, don't you think 
the warm weather makes you feel tired? and there' 
are so many children here, perhaps their noise 
has made you have more headaches than you 
used to have at school. You will be all right 
won't you, when you go back?* I put my arms 
round her, and kissed her. I scarcely knew 
what I said, for I was ready to burst into tears, 
for I now remembered only yesterday I heard 
the nurse here say to some one, as I passed the 
open nursery door, just as old Margaret used 
to say, 'Not long for this world, Fm sure,' 
and Effie was then going downstairs, having just 
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come away from the little ones* I now felt 
certain Narse was speaking of my darling litUe 
friend; and fearing to npset Effie, for I felt the 
tears coming into my eyes^ and could not stop 
them^ I was running out of the room^ when 
the child called to me not to leave her. She 
feared Hector or Jack would come in and tease 
her/ The elder boys were very kind to her, but 
these little fellows were so rough that Effie 
could not bear to be alone with them. 

'^'I know Pm very foolish, Marian, for they 
only want me to play with them, but my head 
aches so very much to-day, and I feel so tired* 
Vm afraid Fm selfish though to keep yon in- 
doors/ 

"'No, no, dear! Fll not leave you for a 
minute!' I exclaimed- 'I am so sorry I ever 
left you alone, but I did not know you felt so 
ill, and I never thought of the children worrying 
you/ 

"The next day we returned to Boulogne. I 
was very anxious to ask mamma about Effie, 
for I felt she would be sure to know if 1 need 

K 
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feel any alarm aboat my little school-fellow. Iris 
had told me before 1 left the ch&teaa that they 
'all thought Effie was yery delicate, but I wanted 
to know my mother's opinion, and was much 
shocked to find that she saw a great alteration 
for the worse in Effie's appearance. My distress 
was so great that my mother added, 'You must 
remember, my love, the weather has been very 
trying to us all, and, of course, dear little Effie 
would feel the heat more than those who are in 
good health. We must hope when she goes 
back to Bodemouth the sea breezes will do her 
. good/ 

'^Harry had been much admired during his 
visit to the Yandermans. He was always a 
very great favourite wherever he went, but, I 
must own, he was a dreadful teaze, and he and 
I had freqiient skirmishes, neither of us liking 
to give up our own way. I suppose we were 
both rather spoilt, at least I know Harry was, 
and everyone said the same of me. Certainly 
my elder brother was the life of the house, 
always full of fun and frolic, and we missed 
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him terribly when he returned to England with 
our father, 

''Not long after their leaving us we all went 
home. Miss BuUer and her sister Barbara^ 
with Effie and old Margaret^ were to return with 
us. Miss Catherine had gone to Paris to visit 
Lady Banff^ and to bring back Mary Frazer, 

''A saloon cabin was engaged for us all^ and 
.1 shall never forget the night we crossed ov^r; 
the passage was unusually rough, nearly everyone 
was ill, and my d^ar mother worse than most 
on board; she was to have occupied the berth 
just above mine, but was too ill to mount so 
high, so nurse helped her into mine. How I 
survived the night I cannot tell. I was squeezed 
almost into nothing, and, to add to my discom- 
fort, a carpet bag had been hastily thrown into 
my berth; when I was alone in it there was 
room for the bag as well as myself, but it made 
all the diflference when my tall mother joined us ; 
to complete my misery, the heels of some slippers 
in the bag ran into my neck, and, I not only 

could not move, but I was afraid to speak for 

E 2 
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fear of disturbing mamma, who soon feU asleep. 
I was much too wretched fox sleep, and, whilst 
thinking of the events of the day previous, I 
suddenly remembered a conversation that I over- 
heard between mamma and the Miss Bullers, in 
which my name was mentioned^ 

''Miss Buller said, 'I wish Kate had taken 
her own bonnet; how can we pass it? Barbara 
and I shall wear ours, and you, Mrs* Hanwell, 
of course will do the same?' 

"'Yes/ replied my mother. 'I am sure I wish 
I could help you.' 

/"And really the duty on bonnets is so very 
high,^ said Miss Barbara. 

" ' Do you think I could wear two, said mamma/ 
and the Miss Bullers both laughed at this idea, 
and then my mother mentioned my name. I 
ought not to have listened to all this, I know, 
but, to my great disappointment, I heard no 
more, for nurse called me to collect some doll's 
things for packing; and, as they belonged to 
my beautiful new French doll, I was soon too 
busy to think of the conversation any more, but 
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now it flashed across my mind, and I wondered 
what it could mean. What could I do with 
these new bonnets? how could I help to pass 
them? and^ indeed^ how could I help at all? 
The idea of helping made me think of my dear 
father. One of the many good things he taught 
us, was never, if possible, to allow a day to pass 
without helping someone, it did not matter how 
trifling the assistance might be, he used to tell 
us, but the youngest of us could do something 
for someone if we tried. I imagined, therefore, 
I should be called upon to help, but I could not 
think what I could possibly do in such a matter. 
'^At length this wretched night passed away. 
When we reached Gravesend the rolling and 
pitching had subsided, and very soon after- 
wards mamma woke up, and nurse helped her 
out of the berth. When I moved I felt quite 
stiflF, and really could scarcely stand, after having 
been cmmped so long. My dear mother was 
greatly distressed to find how wretchedly uncom- 
fortable I had been. She said she was so faint 
when she got into the berth that she did not even 
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know I was there. She kissed me^ and tlianked 
me very mnch for not having made a fuss. I 
would not distress her by mentioning the carpet 
bag. I knew I should add to her annoyance 
had she been aware of the heels of her slippers 
sticking into my poor neck for so many hours. 
I would have gone through much more discom- 
fort to have assisted my darling mother^ but 
that she well knew. 

^* We children were then dressed^ and quite ready 
to enjoy a good breakfast^ excepting poor Effie^ 
and she looked like a little ghost. With her usual 
sweet smile^ she said she should soon be better. 
We all prepared to go upon deck^ and of course 
were most anxious to leave the stuffy cabin. 

''Just as I was leavings my mother called me 
back^ sayings ' let the little ones go up with nurse^ 
dear^ I want to speak to you;' and^ turning ta 
Miss Barbara^ who had a bonnet in her hand, 
mamma added, 'lam sure, Pollie, vou will have 
no objection to wear this bonnet iust for a short 
time/ and she took off minci and placed the 
elegant French bonnet on my head. 
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'" Oh, mother, dear, I cannot, indeed I cannot 
wear it; see what a guy I look ! ' for I could see 
myself in a mirror that hung up in the cabin. 

''Mamma looked grave, and said, 'I thought, 
Marian, you prided yourself upon helping others ; 
I know you were very pleased when papa once 
called you " William of Deloraine '* (Good at need). 

''I felt ashamed, but still it was so dreadful 
to be seen in such a bonnet. 

''Miss Barbara then said, 'Never mind, Kate 
must pay the duty; but I do not know how we 
can pack the bonnet safely. We felt sure Marian^ 
would oblige us by wearing it.' 

"I did not wish to be ill-natured, and when 
my dear Miss Buller said, 'the duty, too, is so 
heavy on bonnets,' I could resist no longer; so 
I said at once, ' Oh, mamma, darling I I will wear 
this bonnet; I need not go upstairs, or be seen 
by anyone until the last minute/ 

" You need not put it on,' said Miss Barbara, 
'until iust before wo land.' 

"The time soon arrived for me to put on the 
odious bonnet again. 
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'^ ' Oh, mind the strings ! ' said Miss Bailer ; 
^they cost four francs a yard/ 

"I said, 'Bat I mast hold them; the horrid 
thing is slipping/ I fear I was very ill-tempered 
aboat it, bat mach amased to see both the Miss 
Bailers and mamma in their grand new bonnets. 
They certainly did not match the travelling dress 
in which the ladies were all attired. 

''Sasie appeared hugging a large French sail- 
ing boat, which Harry had told her she was to 
bring over. As I said before, it was much more 
of a novelty going over to Boulogne than it is 
now; and folks seemed to think much more about 
paying duty than they now do. 

"Certainly I was like Dickens's 'Little Mother/ 
The bonnet was a large leghorn, trimmed with a 
huge bunch of grapes on one side, and a very 
handsome flower, with plenty of bows on the other. 
No doubt very handsome, but when I think of it 
now, I laugh at the remembrance. 

'' As soon as the steamer stopped, old Margaret 
came up to me and said I was to go at once with 
her. I saw she had a bonnet-box in her hand^ 
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and as we passed the custom-'house tlie officers opened 
it^ and showed my old bonnet^ and said something 
about 'family ticket^ and one of the children/ 

" The man replied, ' this lady (meaning poor me) 
cannot pass as a child/ 

" Oh, how frightened I was I but Margaret 
pulled me along, and before I had recovered from 
my fright, I heard her say, ' Master Harold, Master 
Harold, please help Miss Marian into the fly;' 
and, to my great relief, I found myself with my 
brother inside a carriage. 

'''Now, miss, be quick and change your bon- 
net,' said Margaret, ' and be careful how you put 
Miss Catherine's into the box/ 

"I was too bewildered at first to notice Harry 
laughing at me, but I heard Margaret say, ' There, 
Miss Marian, now you are all right, and I shall 
go and look after Miss EfGe, for I am sure the 
poor child will have to be carried. 

"So saying, the old body left us; but before 
she went away she said, 'Do leave off laughing, 
Master Harry, and don't leave your sister until 
your papa comes to her/ 
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"Mj father soon came up to the fly with the: 
two Uttle girls, and, giving me a hastj kiss, said, 
'Now, my Marian, I see you; I did not know; 
you before;^ and, telling the coachman to drive 
off, I had no time to ask any explanation. Bat-, 
tling over the stones quite prevented me asking 
Harry any questions. Our housemaid, who had 
come in the fly to fetch us, noticed I seemed 
flushed, at which Harry again burst out laughing, 
much to my annoyance. 

" As soon as I could make myself heard, I. 
asked him what papa meant. 

" ' Why, Pollie, papa did not know you in that 
awful bonnet. What a shame to make you such 
a guy I Papa and I saw the packet come in and 
all of you on deck waiting to land, but papa called 
out, ''I see mamma, and all the little ones, but 
where is my Pollie f — I cannot see my Pollie." I 
did not know you at flrst, and wondered who the 
funny-looking little old woman could be walking 
with Margaret; but then I remembered your 
frock — ^the blue one I tore so, and got such a 
scolding for. I could not make the dad see you. 
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WHat a fright you looked;' and again Hany 
burst out laughing. 

^^'Why do yoa laugh at Pollie so much/ said 
Beatrice in her quiet way^ and that set him off 
again, until I became angry, and said he was very 
unkind. 

''Ann, the servant, wisely changed the subject 
by admiring his boat, which patient little Susie 
had hugged all along, until her arms must have 
ached. 

''It was a standing joke, my father not knowing: 
me. Miss Catherine thanked me for wearinf^ her 
bonnet, but I must own I felt I did not deserve 
her thanks ; I had behaved very ill about obliging 
her. 

" The Miss BuUers took apartments close to us in 
London for the remainder of the holidays, so as 
to have advice for Effie. Deeply, deeply grieved 
was I to hear the physician thought very badly 
of her; he hoped, however, with the care she was 
sure to have, she might be spared; but he did 
not think our dear little friend could livo through 
another winter. 
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''I returned to school with the Miss Bullers 
and Ef&e^ also with Lady Mary Frazer ; and now^ 
dear Netta^ another incident occurs to my mind^ 
which will perhaps amuse you, and makes me well 
remember how much I wished to have been a 
lady of rank. 

"In waiting at Waterloo for our train, we be- 
came mixed up in a crowd. Miss Catherine called 
out, 'Take care. Lady Mary, take care.' She 
never mentioned the 'lady' for anything like show, 
but being really rather nervous, sho spoke in a 
louder tone than she intended. A vulgar-looking 
red-faced man immediately turned round, and 
dragged his showy-looking wife and daughter 
away, so as to make way for us to go on. Miss 
Catherine thanked him, and, turning to Lady 
Mary said, ' There, my dear, for once your title has 
been of service to us/ As she said these words, 
wo heard the vulgar-looking daughter say, ' She a 
lady ; why, what a dowdy-looking mite 1 not half 
so smart as me ; a lady, indeed ! don't believe it.' 
I'oor little Lady Mary turned very red ; but I wished 
from my heart I, too, had a handle to my name. 



CHAPTER V. 



LITTLE EFFIE. 




'JE soon settled down to our usnal 
school-life at Grove House, and time, 
as heretofore, seemed to fly away ; bat, alas ! 
wibh time, our darling little Effie's strength 
seemed also to ebb away. Every week she 
could do less; she never joined in lessons 
now, and the noises of so many voices in the 
study appeared to be too much for her. If 
the weather ^was sufficiently warm, she used to 
lie on a sofa, which was carried on to the 
lawn, under the shade of an old elm tree^ 
and I was often allowed to join her there. 
One of our occupations the dear child always 
liked to share with us, it was the custom at 
school to read the second lesson appointed for 
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the day every morning, after breakfast. Each, 
including the Miss Boilers, read a verse aloud. 
Little Effie sat between Miss Buller and Miss 
Catherine, so that the second verse always 
came to her (it did not matter the lesson 
beginning in the middle of a chapter), she 
was always the second to read. She had 
written to her papa and mamma, and told 
them always to think of her at that verse, 
and the Archdeacon had told her, in his answer, 
that her brother Jack always called that verse 
'Effie'^ verse,' and begged to be allowed to 
read that verse himself. Effie doated upon 
her father, and, to judge from his letters, 
which she always showed me, the aflTection was 
reciprocal. In his last, he had written word 
that she had a new little brother, and they 
had christened him 'Guy Evelyn' — ^the second 
name was after^ her; our school-fellow's name 
was Evelyn, really, but she was always called Effie. 
The little invalid was much pleased to heajr of 
her baby-brother, and often talked to us about 
himi One afternoon I was sitting with her 
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'nnder the old elm^ and slie broke out suddenlT, 
/'Oh^ Marian^ I do so wisli God liad sent papa 

a little daughter instead of another boy/ 

'''Why, Bffie, dear?' I said. 'I thought 
you liked Jackie to have a companion/ 

" ' Yes/ she replied, ' but if baby had been 
a girl, papa would not have missed me so 
very much/ 

"I knew too well what the child meant> 
but could not answer her, I felt choking; at 
last I said, 'I do not think, Effie, that one 
child can ever take the place of another, at 
least, I heard Mrs. Holms tell Mrs. Clinton so, 
for you know Lucy once had a little sister, 
and someone had said she thought Lucy had 
now taken poor Eosie's place.' Effie laid quite 
quiet for some little time, and then began to 
speak again. 

" ' Do you think, Marian, that we shall know 
one another when we go to heaven?' 

"I answered, I fuUy believed we should, 
'but, of course/ I added, 'I do not know. 
Why do you not ask Mr. Clinton?' 
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' Oh, TLOf no, Marian^ I can only talk to 
you about such things, because I know you 
love me/ 

''I feared to excite her, having been warned 
not to do so, but I could not resist giving 
the darling one warm kiss, and I then con- 
tinued: 'No one has ever told me, but I 
cannot help thinking we shall recognise all we 
have loved, and I always feel glad that I 
have two little baby-brothers in heaven/ 

'''But, Marian, why I asked you is, that I 
am afraid papa, my own dear father, will not 
know me again, for I heard Margaret tell 
Miss Catherine, last night, that I was so altered, 
she was sure papa would not know me. I 
could not help hearing it, Marian, I did not 
mean to be sly, but I was asleep when Miss 
Catherine came in, and, just as I woke, I 
heard them talking. I felt so miserable, I ' 
could not speak to tell them I was awake, 
and in the night I could not help crying to 
think my own dear, dear papa, would not 
know me when he comes to heaven/ 
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'^The poor dhild then began to cry, and I 
was quite alarmed, not only fearing the result, 
but to hear her speak so calmly about leaving 
us. I did not know what to say to. her, but 
tried to soothe her as well as I could, and 
when she became calm, I said: 'Why do you 
always seem to think you will never get well, 
EflSe, dear? It may please God to let you 
get strong again; the weather is now so 
very hot, it makes us all feel weak/ 

''' Because, Marian, I am sure I feel just 
as Cousin Sophie used to do. You know she 
lived with us, and when she died, papa and 
mamma said they should bring me to England, 
because they were afraid the climate would 
not suit me. I remember,' the child continued, 
'Sophie used to get so tired, and could not 
eat, and her voice, too, used to be so low, 
just as mine sometimes is. I try to speak 
out loud, and I cannot, and Sophie used to 
tell me she tried, and could not talk any 
louder than I do, when she was tired.' 

"All this I knew was true. I had heard 

L 
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the Miss BuUers say so^ and that the doctors 
had told the Archdeacon and Mrs. Wjnidham 
that nothing could save Effie unless she came over 
to England^ her native land^ for her constitution 
was very similar to their orphan niece, Sophie. 

'"But, Effie/ I said, 'your cousin, Sophie 
Morton, had had whooping-cough, and never 
recovered from it.' 

'^ * Yes, Marian, but she had the measles 
first, and, you know, I have never been able 
to play about since I had them in the spring, 
and I have never lost my cough.* 

"I could make no answer to this, for I 
knew all Effie said was the truth, but I ventured 
one more remark : * Sophie was older than you, 
and our nurse at home always says it was 
best for us to have had whooping-cough and 
measles when we were little children.' 

" ' Poor Sophie was only one year older than 
I am.' 

''Just then the lesson-bell rang, and Miss 
Catherine came to take my place. She saw 
that Effie looked flushed, and said: 'You have 
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been talking too muen, my darling; now lie 
still whilst I read a little to you.* 

"No one could have imagined the loving 
gentle tone could have come from Miss Cathe- 
rine. Effie's 'Kitten' was, indeed, a different 
creature to our Miss Catherine. As soon as 
I could, I told Miss BuUer of Effie's distress 
at the idea of her father not knowing her, 
and, one morning, a few days after our conversa- 
tion upon the subject, I went to Effie, who 
was, as usual, under the old tree on the lawn, 
and was greeted by her with an unusual glad- 
ness in her weak voice. 

"'Oh, Marian, you will be pleased, I know, 
when I tell you that "my Kitten*' has heard 
of an artist, and he is to come this very 
afternoon to take my portrait, so now papa 
will know me.' 

"'I am so glad, darling Effie. Is it the 
one who has taken Mrs. Holms' baby ? ' 

" ' Yes, I think so,' Effie replied, and folding 

her poor, thin, little hands, I heard her whisper, 

' God is so good to me.' 

L 2 
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"The artist kept his appointment, and, cer- 
tainly, lie succeeded admirably, but it made us 
all feel very sad when we looked at the portrait 
and remembered how different our dear little 
school-fellow looked when she first came to 
school; none of us could help crying when it 
was first shown to us. The artist had caught 
the sweet far-off look in the child's, eyes 
wonderfully. He was very kind, and finished 
it oft in surprisingly quick time — dear Effie 
was so impatient for her papa to have it— -he 
was rewarded, for I heard Mrs. Holms say he 
had an immense number of orders from liaving 
succeeded so well with her baby-boy and poor 
EflBe. It seemed so very strange to me, 
knowing how affectionate Effie was, that she 
so seldom mentioned her mother. I could not 
understand it, and at last I felt obliged to 
ask Miss BuUer about it. She explained that 
Mrs. Wyndham was a selfish, indolent person, 
never caring for her children, or, indeed, for 
anyone but herself, and, as the Archdeacon 
often went on long journeys, he used to take 
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his Effie with him whenever he was able to 
do so; the child and her father were thus 
thrown much together, so it was only natural 
they should be so attached. 

"^I cannot bear to think of the poor Arch- 
deacon when he receives the portrait, but it 
will prepare him for the sad news which must 
soon follow,* said Miss BuUer, wiping her eyes 
whilst she spoke. 

'^ Effie Wyndham had no relatives in England ; 
her mother's family were all in New Zealand, 
and the Archdeacon's only sister was married 
to a rich merchant in New York, so the dear 
child had no one but the Miss Buliers to care 
for her. She could not have had kinder friends, 
for they all loved her as if she were a petted 
niece; indeed, she was the idol of the house. 
The relations of our rich school-fellows were 
always sending something to the dear little 
invalid ; she really had not a want ungratified, 
only her cry was 'once more to see her 
papa;' however, after her portrait was taken 
she seemed more reconciled. Old Mr. Holms 
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had had a little carriage sent down from London 
for her, so light that we girls could push her 
round the gardens, which she greatly enjoyed, 
and she had books sent to her from all quarters, 
for us to read aloud. EflSe loved dogs; Bijou 
was a great favourite, and such a constant 
amusement to her, that he actually became a 
favourite with old Margaret. The dear child 
never liked work, but she was determined to 
knit some baby-shoes for her little brother, and it 
was a touching sight to watch her little thin 
fingers handling the pins^ evidently a great 
fatigue to her. One of the tiny shoes was never 
finished, but was sent over to her mother, 
with the pins left in it — the last piece of 
work our 'angel-child' had attempted. A letter 
arrived from the Archdeacon, begging the Miss 
Bullers to take EflSe at once to Torquay, he 
had heard such wonders of that air; so it 
was arranged that Miss Catherine and Margaret 
should take her, although everyone knew change 
of air now could make no difference. As 
soon as all was prepared, the child seemed 
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suddenly to improve, was even able to walk a 
little ; it was strange, and seemed as if strength 
was given to her for the journey. We girls 
began to think after all our little school-fellow 
would be spared to us, only old Margaret 
shook her head, and said: 'These changes 
often take place in Miss Effie^s case/ She 
was able to join us in the school-room, to 
our morning readings, which she had been 
obliged to give up, and was able to go herself 
to thank old Mr. Holms for her pretty little 
hand-carriage. One day before they left for 
Torquay, I was helping Effie to pack what 
she called 'her own things,' such as books, 
boxes, etc. — she handed me her things to put 
into a large trunk. I took up the Church 
Service her papa had given her when he left 
England, to place beside another book. 

'''No, Marian, I shall not take that, it is 
not mine now.' 

"'Not your's, dear; what do you mean?' 
for I knew how highly she prized the book. 

"'I have given it to my baby-brother; see. 
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I have written his name in it/ and, on the 
title-page, under her own name, I read, in 
feeble characters, the name 'Guy Evelyn Wynd- 
ham, from his sister EflBe/ 'Will you, please, 
Marian, take care of it for me; and,' she 
added, in a trembling voice, ' I thought you 
would like this,' at the same time putting 
into my hand a small knitting-box, sent over 
to her by her papa, and much valued by her, 
I knew, on that account. 'See, Marian, I 
have written your name inside the lid; don't 
you remember how angry you were with me 
for scribbling inside the lid?' 

" Yes, indeed, I did remember the bright, 
round-faced, laughing little Effie, who did such 
a naughty trick, and, looking at the fragile 
little being before me, it seemed impossible 
for her to be the same child I had scolded 
for spoiling her new box; now, her name 
scratched upon the lid with a pin, would, 
indeed, be precious to me, I was 'fast breaking 
down,' as the saying is, when, to my great 
relief, I heard the dressing-bell. I was glad to 
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go away, for I felt I could not trust myselt 
any longer, and I longed to cry over my 
box, without disturbing the little donor. Effie 
was much pleased at finding that Bijou was 
to accompany her; Lady Mary Frazer insisted 
upon it, and Margaret made no objection. The 
day before they were to leave, I was with 
Effie, when Margaret popped in her head, and 
said, 'Indeed, Miss Effie, I do not like to 
refuse you, but I do not think you can take 
your picture with you.' 

" ^ Oh, please, please, dear Margaret, do let me 
take it ! I'll carry it myself/ 

" ' You carry it ! Why, my dear, you can 
scarcely carry yourself; Pm sure you can't carry 
the paper it takes to wrap it up in.' 

"The picture in question was one my father 
had given to Effie; we had one like it in our 
nursery at home; and Effie was so charmed with 
it that papa had bought one for her. It was a 
well-known engraving— Our Saviour blessing little 
children. Effie had found out a great likeness in 
one of the faces to her father. Miss BuUer said 
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there was a decided likeness to the Archdeacon. 
The picture always hung at the foot of EflBe's bed, 
and the dear child often told me when she could 
not sleep her papa seemed to direct her to Jesus, 
and the thought that He would help her to bear 
her pain used to soothe her more than anything. 
Effie said no one knew this but her ' Kitten ' and 
myself. Of course, I could not explain all this 
to Margaret, but I said I would go and ask Miss 
Catherine if she could devise a plan for taking this 
cherished picture to Torquay ; so, taking it up in 
my arms, I prepared to leave the room. Effie's 
grateful thanks and looks gave me courage to 
intrude upon Miss Catherine; for, as I have said 
before, we all felt in awe of her. I knocked 
gently at her door, and being told rather sharply 
to enter, I felt quite nervous at having to make 
my errand known. However, Miss Catherine 
immediately consented to take the picture. What 
is it she would have refused her darling little 
Effie! 

'' ' You can assist me, Marian, in packing it up,' 
Miss Catherine said. 
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'^Now EflGle, like most children, liked scribbling 
her name npon her possessions, so that, in turning 
the picture upon its face, I was not surprised to 
find ' Evelyn Mary Wyndham, the gift of her kind 
friend, Mr. Hanwell,' written upon the back ; but 
underneath was feebly written, 'For my Kitten 
when I am gone home/ 

" Miss Catherine no sooner read these words 
than she burst into such an uncontrollable fit of 
crying, that I was quite frightened. I had never 
seen even a tear in her eyes, although we knew 
how very much she loved EflSe. She never let 
us see the grief we knew she felt at the idea of 
her losing her little favourite; and some of our 
girls declared that they did not believe Miss 
Catherine could shed a tear if she tried, and now 
she seemed actually to shake with sobs. 

" I looked about for something to give her, and 
pouring some water into a glass, I made her 
take it, and then she became less agitated, and 
thanked me so gently for my kindness. 

'^ From that time I never felt the same restraint 
when in Miss Catherine's presence. I think our 
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matual love for Effie caused a feeling of sympathy 
between us. 

" ^1 am sorry to have frightened you, my dear/ 
she at last said; 'but I could not help it; I do 
not think the dear child herself knows how great 
my love for her has always been; my sisters and 
myself know well your affection for our pet, and 
much wish you could have gone with us to 
Torquay, particularly as Effie has asked us 
about it; but we do not think it right, Marian, 
to take you away from school; neither would it 
be good for you to be too mach in the sick 
room.' 

" ' Oh, I vdsh you would let me go, dear, dear 
Miss Catherine ! ' 

'''No, dear; we cannot consent, although I own 
to you I should have been very glad for my own 
sake to have had you with me,' and so saying. 
Miss Catherine kissed me. 

" To be wished for by Miss Catherine ! I did 
feel elated, I must own. I then ventured to ask 
why she did not take Carrie as well as Marg£u-et. 

" ' She cannot be spared ; for I must have old 
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Margaret with me, and there would be no one 
to see after Mary and Mabel should anything 
occur/ and here her voice faltered. ' One of my 
sisters can easily come to me; I do dread going 
away. I do not mind telling you, dear, for some- 
thing seems to make me feel our darling will 
never, never return here again.' 

''Poor Miss Catherine began to cry afresh, but 
soon made an effort to recover herself. I need 
not say my tears were running fast; how could 
I help it? 

"'Now, my dear,' said Miss Catherine in a 
calmer voice, ' I am very, very much obliged to 
you, and I am going to ask you as a favour not 
to tell any one of my weakness. I could not 
help giving way, and I think I shall feel better 
for having been able to indulge my feelings, but 
I should not like any one to know it.' 

" I promised secrecy, and then returned to Effie. 
She was so much obliged to me for asking Miss 
Catherine. 

" ' Ton two, next to my father, are always my 
best friends,' she said, and added, ' this, you 
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know, Marian, always goes in my pocket or under 
my pillow/ 

" It was a little book of children's hymns I had 
given to her because I had always been so fond 
of it myself. 

" There was to be no leave-taking ; Dr. Andrews 
had given strict orders about that. So the next 
morning I went to see Effie an hour or two before 
the time appointed for them to go away ; and after 
chatting (Oh, it was hard work to seem cheerful !) 
I heard the bell for our French lesson. 

" ' I must run away now, dear Effie.' I dared 
not say good-bye; besides I hoped to have seen 
my darling again ; * so I will give you a good 
kiss and be off, off, and away.' 

" * One more kiss/ said the child, and she put 
her arms round my neck and hugged me tightly. 

" ' This is not good-bye,' I said, and ran away. 
I dared not stay any longer, but, rushing into 
my bedroom, I could do nothing but weep, and 
pray God to spare my dear little school-fellow; 
but I never saw Effie again. 

" We were all shut up in the study when the 
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carriage came for the sorrowful party ; little EflSe 
seemed to have saddenly become much worse^ 
and could scarcely speak. 

"We soon heard from Torquay, with wonderful 
accounts of Effie's improvement. The dear little 
child used to send loving little messages nearly 
every time Miss Catherine wrote; one to Carrie 
Morris, to say she found the coverlet knitted by 
Carrie for her ' so warm and light ; ' another time. 
Bijou sent his love to Lady Mary, and begged her 
not to think he* had forgotten her, but he greatly 
preferred Torquay to Rodemouth; he found the 
dogs more sociable; and one day the dear little 
invalid sent her best love t) her Marian, and 
begged to say the picture was in such a beautiful 
light that 'papa looked more like himself than he 
had ever done.' 

"We girls were quite in spirits, and all began 
to believe our darling would after all come back 
to us quite well ; when, one Saturday, came a 
hasty summons for Miss Buller to start imme- 
diately for Torquay. The child was taken very 
much worse than she had over been before. Oh, 
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what a miserable time we spent^ anxiously listen- 
ing to every knock and ring^ thinking we might 
hear something about our darling. 

" We seemed to welcome Sunday with delight, 
for we could not attend properly to any lessons; 
but when before the litany, Mr. Clinton gave out 
that our prayers were desired for Evelyn Mary 
Wyndham, we were quite overcome ; it seemed to 
us as if all hopes were then over for our cherished 
little friend, and none of us could control our 
feelings. Poor Miss Barbara behaved wonderfully 
well. I believe the thought that if she quite 
broke down we should follow, sustained her through 
the service. 

"The next day we heard that our sweet Effio 
'had gone home^; sho just recognised Miss BuUor, 
and then fell into a deep sleep, from which she 
only awoke in heaven. Fortunately for the Miss 
BuUers, they mot some very old friends at Tor- 
quay; and finding how dreadfully Miss Catherine 
felt her loss, they insisted upon her accompanying 
them to Penzance. Before she left Torquay, she 
wioto mo the kindest letter, tolling every par- 
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ticular of our darling^s last hours ; the hymn-book 
I gave her was her greatest comfort. She loved 
to have the hymns sung and said to her; she 
desired it might be sent to her papa when she 
no longer required it, and Miss Catherine was te 
be sure and say that I had given it to her. Bless 
her sweet memory ! 

'' I must not write any more about her, for my 
story as it is, Netta, is much longer than I intended, 
" Miss Catherine returned to Grove House shortly 
before Christmas ; of course, we had no breaking- 
up party, and the weeks seemed to pass slower 
than usual. We all noticed a great change in 
poor Miss Catherine; she looked years older, and 
her voice seemed so much softer, indeed, she was 
softened altogether, and was really as gentle as 
Miss Barbara. Mrs. Holms said, no doubt the 
sweet spirit of the patient, loving little child had 
had great influence with our Miss Catherine, and 
she trusted that we also would derive benefit from 
the remembrance of our dear little Bfl5e. 

"In the following spring. Iris Sealy was 
married. According to dear Effie's wish, Lucy 
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Holms was fellow bridesmaid with me; she came 
with me to stay in my London home. Miss 
Bailor also came^ Miss Catherine refused^ and 
Miss Barbara would not leave her twin sister. 
There were seven bridesmaids. Carrie Morris, 
Iris's old schoolfellow^ was first bridesmaid^ and 
two more were Mrs. Vandermans' two eldest little 
girls, the other two were friends. The bridegroom 
gave ns each a gold necklet and locket^ contain- 
ing Iris's hair; they were very handsome. The 
bride presented us each with a silver bouquet- 
holder. Onr dresses were white corded silk, 
trimmed with holly-coloured satin, lovely sashes 
to match; white bbnnets, with wreaths same colour 
as our sashes. The beautiful bride looked more 
lovely than ever in her bridal dress, which was 
real Brussels lace over white satin, the gifb of 
her sister and brother-in-law. 

''Lucy and I were surprised to find amongst 
the company a Mr. Spencer, a clergyman who 
used sometimes to assist Mr. Clinton, and still 
more surprised to hear he was going to marry 
Carrie. She had not wished it talked about in 
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Bodemontli^ bo we knew nothing of the affair until 
now. We were so glad, for Mr. Spencer was a 
tall, nice-looking young man^ very different to Sir 
Claude Cheston, who, we thought, looked older 
than ever at the wedding. 

'^And now, my dear Netta, I must bring the 
account of my school-fellows to an end. I must 
first, however, tell you, after Easter Lily Vander- 
mans came to the Miss Bullers, and improved so 
much that she was quite a favourite. She and 
I became great friends, and the Mrs. Francklyn, 
to whom I write in India, was Lily Yandermans. 

'' The next wedding in which I again appeared 
as bridesmaid was very different in every respect 
to Iris Sealy's. Lucy and I were asked by Miss 
Catherine to be her only bridesmaids. She married 
dear little Effie's father. The Archdeacon lost his 
wife only three months after his darling little 
daughter, and a month after that his little Jack 
also died of fever. The poor man was so broken- 
hearted with his many bereavements, that he re- 
signed his colonial appointment, and came over 

to England with his baby-boy. He had a living 

x 2 
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presented to him not far from Bodemonth^ and I 
suppose the same sort of attraction that Effie 
could not resist, added to gratitude for her kind- 
ness to his angel-child, caused him to be attached 
to our Miss Catherine; besides, he had known 
her as a girl, when he was her father's curate. 

'^The marriage took place about three years 
after Effie's death. I had not leflb school, so I 
had frequent opportunities of seeing how happy 
Mrs. Wyndham seemed, and how she loved the 
little Guy Evelyn. A year or two afterwards, the 
Archdeacon was appointed to a colonial bishopric, 
so I lost sight of Miss Catherine. We still cor- 
responded for many years, indeed, until her death. 
The Miss Bailers gave up keeping school soon after 
their sister's wedding, and went abroad for Miss 
Barbara's health. They have been dead some time 
now, but all connected with them seems as fresh 
in my remembrance as ever; and if, dear Netta, 
I have in any way amused you with memories of 
Grove House and its inmates, I shall feel amply 
repaid for the trouble I have taken in arranging 
the scattered recollections of my school-fellows.^ 
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consists of "the old, old story"— that is, of the love of youth 
and maiden^ and the various circumstances of joy and sorrow, 
trial and tnumph, which this experience involves.*** Altogether 
we do not often meet with a story which we could more con- 
fidently recommend than this one." — Literary World. 

" We wish our readers to take up the book for themselves, con- 
vinced that they will not lay it down a^ain until they have finished 
it. *** The interest is well sustained throughout, and we feel sure 
the book deserves to be (as we trust it may be) popular."— ,En^^i«A 
Churchman, 

" The prologue is exceptionally vigorous and dramatic, while the 
relative positions of the hero and heroine are so cleverly arranged 
as to make the whole combination a very skilful piece of work. 
Altogether 'Among the Welsh Hills' is a book to be reconunended." 
— Lmdon, 

" It has a very dramatic prologue, a fair story, and certain 
touches of nature, and may be read with more pleasure than 
is usually awakened by the average novel. Looking back on it, 
and with all coldness, one is tempted to wish and earnestly, that at 
least hajf the novels sent out year by year were as gooa and as 
amusing." — A cademy, 

"The author has much sweetness, naturalness, and quiet 
humour.*** We shall be pleased to hear again of so unafFected and 
wholesome a writer."- Contemporary Review. 

" A wholesome, pleasantly written I&XqJ^— Scotsman, 

" What novelists usually spin out into three volumes is here con- 
tained in one. The story, a pleasant one, is well told. The 
characters are all good and behave in a natural manner. The 
interest is kept up throughout, and at the end is peace."— 
Examiner, 

" A pleasing story, with the plot well carried out, and having 
what will please most readers, a nappy ending.— JDeecis Mercury. 
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